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[‘‘ SOMETHING TELLS ME I SHAN’T SEE YOU AGAIN FOR A LONG, LONS TIM@, AND I'M 80 NEBYOUS ABOUT ParA,”’) 


MADELINE GRANT, 


—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


** You see, my dear,” Mrs. Penn, 
insinuatingly, ‘‘it'’s not everyone who would 
take bay a ay A the ceeeaeeneR, 3 
peeri arply over her spectacles, 

(« ‘Phe circumstances of two hundred 
pounds,” thought Madeline, bitterly. 

“Will you give me your word of honour, 
dear, you have not been doing anything un- 
becoming ?—anything that—that would reflect 
on your reputation? My.dear, don’t look so 
red and augry. I’m only an old woman, and 
I mean no offence,” 

“No, I’ve done nothing to be ashamed of— 
that I shall ever blask for or regret.” returned 
Madeline, heartily, ‘and to that I can give 
you my word of honour. You ask strange 
questions.’ 

“Very well, my dear, very well. We did 
hear that you were in the mantle department 
in Marshall and Snellgrove’s, Many are 





ladies in these establishments, I know, and,” 
craftily, ‘‘ you have such a nice, tall figure for 
trying on thiogs.”’ 

“T wasn’t there, Mrs. Penn,” returned 
Madeline, sharply, ‘‘and I won’t tell yoa 
where I was, beyond that I was with—with 
friends, and very poor.”’ 

* At Solferiho.terrace?’’ sharply, making 
@ note of the fact. 

“Yes, at Solferino-terrace,” with visible 
reluctance. ‘And now, what do you want 
with me, Mrs. Penn ?” she asked,‘with suiden 
boldness. 

** Well,” clearing her throat, “I wish, and 
80 does Rebecoa, to let bygones be bygones, to 
let your father find you here, as if you had 
never been away, if you wish, for your esca- 
pade—although, of course, I believe you— 
might not sound well to him. Noone knows 
why you left, except one or two—Selina and 
Mr. Murphy. No one need know. These 
girls are all a new lot, and have never heard 
of you; and your father, of course, won’t meet 
them, for he is due home in the holidays. Do 
you agree to this?” 

“Yes,” returned Madeline, with sudden 





pallor, but steady voice, ‘I agree to it ; it will 
be best.’’ 

‘*That’s settled, then,” said the old diplo- 
matist, very briskly. “And now about the 
money. Whataboat that? Are we to keep 
the two hundred and fifty pounds, and give 
you your share?” 

In former days Madeline would have as- 
sented at once, buf now her heart beat 
quickly as she thought of Hugh and baby. 
She mast secure all she could for them, and, 
feeling very nervous, she replied, gently,— 

“T don’t see that, Mrs. Penn. To one 
oo payment you are entitled, of course; 

at for the last year I worked hard for my 
living—very hard. You can scarcely expect 
to take one hundred and fifty pounds as well 
as my services gratis.” 

Mrs, Penn had expected it—fally ; and this 
was a blow. 

Madeline was not as nice 93 she had thought, 
and she must really put more searching 
questions to her about her absence if she was 
going to be so keen about money ; and Made- 
line, blushing for very shame as she bargained 
with this old dame, yielded, half-reluctantly 
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“Te was money versus chafacter. ‘expresg f t-class, E a rin A pppaite him in he Bindow 
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thus over her father’s money, and @ividing it 
with the greedy old woman at her side? 
However, she was to have one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds for her share. Oh, riches ! 
Oh, what cond she not do with that ! 
She was to return to her friends at Sol- 
ferino-terraée for a fortnight. 
Yes, she battled hard for the cor 


and carried the day—was to return"#o Pane 
chester House, amd then to travebiiater on ‘to | 


Southampton. 
After this ex#it 

was finshed, 

headache, 


place, "tid gone 20 One - 
where. She felt relieved. 

Some old schoolfellows (adWigrown 
recognized her, and were gta@’to ace 
(‘hese were day scholars), and #@marked 4 


she hai also quite. grown wo ae facia awa of 


than she was, and a good 


Bhe was staying at Mrs. Peni’s, was she? | the: 
and before they had time to aek'the handred: | 


and.one questions they were @harged 


Bhe GA wet foul enduane aeons thoantney-en 
her mother, and she Was anxiéus to be 


— ii 

adeline, the heiress, had great possibilities 
in her power, and ¢he was “resolved to be 
friendly with Madeline, and to reinstate her 
as the popular pupil ef former days (burping 
the teacher interlude in-oblivion ) 

The girls Madeline met went vel seying to 
e3a0h » With raicod 

“ Feney’ that being Mattie Grant ! How 
changed she looked! eo old,wa@ thin, and 
careworn, and she's only ninetéest—younger 
than I am.” 

“ And so shabby!” putin another. “* Did 
you see her dress—all creases, and the fashion 
ef the flood ?”” 

* And her gloves!” 

i Her gloves were apparently beyond descrip- 
sion. 

“All the same, Miss Penn was making a 
great deal of her, and it was dear this and 
love that. She does not become sv affectionate 
all of s sudden for nothing. I-wonder what 
it means? Perbeps Maddie has*been left a 
fortune?” hezarded the sharpest of the 


party. 

‘‘ Her dress and jacket looked like it!” 
sneered No. 1, ‘*And ‘ay tober’ mp L eaw it 
in at Mason's this morning, the very ‘one, 
marked sixteen and elevenpence, That looks 
like being an heiress! Oh, dear “me, very 
moeh -€o, indeed !” 

The price of the hat settled-the question. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Mas. Pern would net hear of Madeline 
returning to London by night. 
No, it was not tobe thought of! She must 
stay till the next day, at Jeast, and travel 


properly, which meant that Mise Penn: herself |-end gloves, pushing away “her 


pupil to the station, gave her into the care of 
the guard, and even went so faras to present 
hétwithanew two-shilling 
w the time,an 
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odeupation, such as.it wae, ‘but Mr. 


me yout permanent address, 
Madeline? satd Mrs, Peon, authoritatively. 
“ That must be understood.” 

“You have it, Mra. Penn, already.” 

** Have you lodged there long?” she asked, 
feeling that no well-known counsel af the Oid 
Bailey could possibly outdo her ia crafty 
questions. 

She had foun ont all she ‘wished to kiow, 
Madeline's past caresr was as clear ad day- 
light tother now. Was i? 

* Eighteen months!” ssid her ex-pupil, 
rather shortly. 

**'Then you were pretty comfortable?” 
To which Madeline evasively replied ,— 

“ That she had been quite happy!” (no 
thanks to Mrs. Kane). 

And now bshold Madeline at home once 
—_~ —- ee Smee a 

y the change—by the money “~paurse— 
and with ker bright eyes, bright colour, avd 
new ~het making quite a a briltient 
rT ma before her amazed 

1 


Png ern mae mage 3 These hot, 
sleepless nights wete gradually sap- 
ping his little stock of vitality. 

aby is-asleep,” she said, looking over 
eagerly into the cradle, “ and row I'am going 
to tell you all about it,” 8 off ‘ber "bat | 
husband's 





lo Bad lng. do neamiél-end gone. 


oastate dame. 
‘at ‘bit of work in 


ay tyes fant wns not 
1 ‘who teen, macine df peocerizg 


and languid | 


~apaerh -few-sbiain 2 
sovereigns. “Oh, Hugh, dear, T feel so happy 
—all but i in one little corner of my conscience, 


novel,’to |‘an@ I'm afraid you will be angry with me 
“that’s the one drawback. I 
begin to tell you—best 


, Beate oe vores sIivegone back to being 
or e’Grant once more; they don’t kaow 





Iam married!” 
“*Madeline!” be ejaculated, sternly. 
“Now don't, dear! Don’t speak till you 
all. You a ~ oneal a he geen 
the mek ota my arrived, was 
‘Mes. “Penn's own room, and we 
‘Bhe has had a stroke ? 
Her schoo) 
well. Bowhen Mrs. Penn got a 
, enclosing three hun- 
years’ expenses, 


it was come, 
a 4 
fora second to take ** Don't 


» with out- 









a aioe! > 


‘Pall af the Pema Fam to te & ceetiiaaitess, 


to keep hishouse; and Hugh, dearpactially 
he haa heard a hint of ter ‘or how I 
gan’t imegine—and,oh! he would n@t believe 


at lt, and says it-Im ame 


<4 has pe cams ambitio 
int himI-em to be touiien 
‘without penny to earn a wale 


3 ir /Situg now,” observe herhus- 
i, ¥ 

“ea” ‘bat re ve /getture ot ir, 
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, but Llet her thin 


The temptation was too great; there ceo 

wealth for the taking—money that will bring 

you-heatth. I said I would steal for you, 

Hagh, but it was not stealing; it was, in & 

sense, my own, intended for my use by papa. 

a ou angry with me for what I have done, 
she wound tp, rather timidly, 


“ 8 Madeline. I see that you could not 


help yourself poor. child, with starvatior 
casa ryon dn the face, and a sick husband 
and au infant to support. As far as I am 
concerned it will not matter,” he added, sig- 


“Hugh |” she near? wae Sapte: 
Do sage ‘the chin up for 
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ater Dea circums timtaslinn ts was Po avit a 
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EY Maat Adi, ft ‘frona tah Sahn 
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ol ng Rent He dons ene ‘The only thing is, [ 
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Bw fit “Tater Sa ne futnre 
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“*cOh, what's tangled we weave 
FWhen once swe practise’ to deceive.’ ” 


AL least I shall make the best of the pre- 
rent moment,” said his wife, apringing yp. 

‘I'm going to take Mr. Jeasop into my con- 
fidence!” 

“ Are you? 
best!” 

“ Yes, of course it will. I’m going to write 
to bimmew. evbest doctor in Londen is to 
Arnie and see cyom, esid-as goon -as you can 

se cmeved: ayon go-umto the country thet I in- 
isisben.”’ 

* Gol, imtorthp county; do’ T2/'+he returned, 
with a smile. | 

eau he was saying to himeelf as he looked 

her @ayar, anxious ay = that the onhy 


Well, I suppose it will be 






inne oe Pe 
w bé 88 m1 ’ rt resp 
Caan than Made- 

Sa aa ‘phe would not think | 
tt at th tee oe open’ dopr 
ake ma, and was 
sioropiee deve ee a" 
to himse to such a low 
pistes! dm Pa ga won indif- 

Qe. .refarn, to tive life, and take 

bi : . on ka » Horse in. 
mill was_no' proape ine 
wes. 88 bow. e oat rather be’ i 


undar the green 80d down in 
smal Weert thas own aac ““where after 
e 


Tiwi be Aagn be mena, ‘Glyn was Sip _ 
Wway— we. peless, even C ‘oO 
mh eS haath bab Madeline baa 
now. saffiicent € 


‘for two. 
Hope pervad young veins, decision 
aud prompt action were 


its outcome, and 
Jnani hae 
In tie Boe soxibbled a mney note 


‘ta, Mts, Jeanop easgp, and b on them 
bi evebing without Begge im ool she sent by 

little. hoy, paying a precious sixpence to 
poe saad 


‘Than. she descended like a. whirlwind on 
— Kane, and begged to see her for a 


moment’ 

She bad made a bold Sergent butthere was 
DO elge for it, ce going to i 
Mrz. ° , the insol red- 
incr lous, into her 


She bed Hobson’ sens 30 other alter- 
native, - ng . ing were made— 
supposing Mrs. Peun, and askedawkward 
questions—who 0 B.. to gnswer 
pee lg eviously b 
previoudly let into the 


1 gr now, would be 
a burs sine a 6f the Glyn 
: 98 could not deny |. 


| many years. 


| Suiby Sor 0 
i no verges ‘you, 
agant,”” 


“No, nol qnite the otherway;' * and: struck 
by a happy idea, ‘Show much do we owe you 
now, Mrs, Kane!” . 

“Ah! let's kee—thirteen weeks,” with'great 
romping, “gt ten shilfings—that’s eix-ten 
rLcoltts. Here;*makings raid upon « rickety 
writing-table, “T have {t all Gown,” searching 
among someé papers. “Yes, here it is—total, 
eight pounds eleven shillings and fourpence. 
, Axe ou guthg to'gettie it?” she asked, briskly. 

es, Iam!” returned ‘Madeline, now 
Chewin ‘out ber purse—her bursting puree— 
which Mrs, Kane gazed at with eyes as dis- 
tenedas those of ‘a ‘bull: Eee, Bet and her mouth 
. “A’ten-poun Mrs, Kane!” 


with bigypra 

ma Gfbealien ae @ vary desperate | half 
' in store for you, my. prétty, | tendering tt as she spéke. 
reckless Ma -Xeu know the lines,— 


“Bo'l see,” in-amilder'tone. ‘I'll get rou 
change ; and, though I say ites shonidn's, it’s 
ne everyone—you know yourself—who would 

ave——”’ 

‘Yes, qnite' trae. “I’‘know all that; I thank 
Be very math, Mrs. Kane. “Never mitid the 
hange at present, it can go to the milk bff. 
What I wanted to speak'to you About is to tell 

you x family secret that concerns me.” - 

“A family secret! Laws, Mre. Glyn!’ 
suddenly sea’ er ther With a kind of plunge, 
and looking at with a conntenance 
Of dignified, bat deligited mntictp ation, “What- 
ever can it be?” 

“Promize, on your sdlemi honour, not to tell 
anyone!” 

Oh! I'm as safe'as‘a church. I promise 
be ‘one dar Pcie nape ing aut dt. me; udless it’s 
qt.on the square.” 

a ats t ght. You" meéd not fear, I was 
a Mies 

"Bo ld-me,” nd@ding her head. 

OT & “> 1001 ‘near ‘Hivefford for a godd 

gather is ‘a merchant in 
Pataaica—yery ri 


Oh, 1 fa a comfortable tore. 

“But for two ‘he had not heer ‘heard 
of, anid we thogi he was , aud became 
a teacher at schod qn aw me thére, 
; me sitedtien: nich spleaged “Miss 

enn very much, acd’ I was-sent away,and I 
married him ; we have eh rt here ever since.” 


"So yo have,’ ‘Mrs. Kane, 28 much 
ht Met ate e hiatly to your credit.” 
now my ‘ater has written at laet. 


He is coming home immensely rich. “He has 
not heard of my marriage.” 

“Laws!” ejactilated Mrz, wmne, in a tone 
of atiuiration and astonidhmen 

“ No, no one has. ‘I’ had no tiers: Ana 
if ‘be knewl had martiéd a poor man ‘he 
would 16t have anything to do ‘with me, he 
‘would’ be-so angry ; at least, at first. I went 
down to Mra. Pepn’s; ghe shored me my 
ee 8 letter. thinks ‘Fm not married, 

, up her ‘hand, **T pawned these to 
Pay yaa ayn really ?” 

“ And She toul took ray Be Peet I wan still 
Madeline Grant, I said nothi Itold herI 
had lived here for eighteen months. a ae 
poe yo re pap eisened: but Tb Pelien 
and she was spparen e von 
she will wits att ask you &iJ abont me all the 
same, ley Brida gb aitite See iste ‘Tam 
Miss Grant, Pale = e 'livefl here 
for @ yearcand-a: att oun understand?” 

“Yes; and a nice fovea regpectatle young 
lady, eh? Pil ‘it t, a be caewe 

certain; pat in’ ph eget cee 


and in a.state of the Tiveliest delight oat A her 
acd bart Ny 1 “* Ana how about Mr. 
Glyn ‘and the ?’ she acked, slyly. 
‘You need not mention ee it will A 
all right later'on, when I see papa 
him, you know. ‘But now I’m Prliaed Loe 
him in = Sie dark, or Mrs. ‘Penn wo G nothare 


money if the had ‘known. Pg 
that I’m force’ to Bony 
Ss. Katie, 


‘fis rdther a hae wi somewhat 


5 A82? | nea a yhay cmt the, the 
| Sikes Ba om sie ate oman a couple 
1! tat gy ll eo tap? aber iter, 
Woe aes you emphatically. 











**T hope'so, but I doubt it,” said Madeline, 
* T -wil] he quite content'if my husband gets 
better. Money is nothing in comparison to 
health,” 

“Aye, yes! ‘but money’s a great comfort 
all the same?’ said Mra. Kane, crumpling ap 
the note s#ffectionately in ber hand, ana 
wondering how’many more Madeline hed in 
oe puree of the same quality—‘'a great com- 

Mg 

**Well, then, now you know all, Mrs. 
Kane;” said the other, rising. ‘‘Ican depend 
on you. You beour friend in ‘this matter, 
and, bélicve me, you shall be no loser.” 

“ Well, certainly, you cant say fairer mor 
‘that, can you, me’am? And as‘for the secret, 


rwitd ’orses wouldn't draw it from me;’end 


I'm that interested in you, as I contdn*’t ex- 


“press to you, andallas-was, jast as ff-you wero 


my own daughter. And I can’t say fairer nor 
‘that, can I7” opening the door with a wide 
flourish—which si@mitted e powerful emel? of 


“fried “fish, Mrs. Kane's sup tees waving 


Madeline ‘through, who, ‘ret gered ‘by 
this unexpectell compliment, socotll quitkty 


‘itito the lobby, with an impressive Ifttle no7, 


and once more hurtied bask’ to ber farifiy in 
the upper regions, and set about getting tes, 
and ‘todking preparations for the expeoted 
arrivaldt their counsélor-in-shiei—Mr, Henry 
Jessop. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr, Jsssor uly arrived, and found, ‘to his 
amazement, that his fish and grapes bad heen 


“forestalied, ‘aria ‘ that there were other and 


greater surprises i in store*for him. 
He listened to Madeéline’s plainty-t0ld tale, 
with Kis glass rigidly atuck in ‘this eye, his 


*motth acrewell ap, as if he had an anwenally 


Intrieste ‘“oase” under his consideration, 
He @id not interrupt her till it was all 
finisted, an@ she, inthe heat of her narrative, 


“had permitted him to “know more of their 


poverty than ‘he had dreamt of. 
"The Glyns were as proud as ‘they were por, 


‘their ‘pinching ‘was ‘kept for ‘their own ex- 


clusive knowledge. 

Mr. Jessop gave a little gasp ag‘he listened 
to the revelation of the pawnbroker’s shop, the 
history ofthe rings and miniature. 

“By-the.way, ‘I’m going ‘to ‘refleem ‘them 
= i thing to-morrow,” said Maieline, 
quid 

‘*No, no, nol My dear Mrs. Glyn, such 
‘places for you are simply out of the question. 
‘I will go,” said Mr, Jessop, Who had never 
been inside such an institution in his'life. 

“Oh, no! certainly not. I'don't mind one 
it. Its" for the last time, and why should if be 
more out of the question vow than yesterday ? 
‘Does money make such a Gifference all at 
‘once’ . 5 

* * * 

On the whole, Mr. Jessop approved. It was 
rash, romantic, and risky ; butitwas the only 
plau he contd see forthe present. 

Mrs. Glyn must take her father in hand and 
= him over. ‘He did not think she would 

6 rouch trouble, ‘he added, eonsolingty, as 
ke looked er her pretty animated face, and 
‘told bimeeif that the old chap muet be very 
ston y-hearted if he could resist that. 

And now for business, for action, for a 
council of war. 

In-s quarteref-an-hear it was all settled, 
SO Unebimous were Madeline and Mr, Jessop. 

A great doocter, whose speciality was Jow 
fever, was to be summoned the very ment 
morning. .If.he agreed, Mr. Jessop «was to 
come in the afternoon with a very, very: easy 
open carrigge, and .tdke the invalid at onee 
into- the eonntry, to.» farm-hause that he knew 
of about fifteen miles from. London, where 
there was air, pare milk, and every in- 
centive to health. 

The baby and Magione ree to wr by 
‘train, after everything ha nm packed up 
ana stored with Mra. Kane, who was naw 
‘amentible to anything, and gqmiable to im- 
becility, 
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The journey did take place, by very slow 
and easy stages, and, actually, the next night 
Mr. Glyn slept under the thatched roof of the 
farm, worn out by fatigue, and slept well, 
slept till the crowing of the cocks and te 
of the cows had long previously announce 
that day was commenced for them, 

He sat in hig lattice-paned sitting-room, look- 
ing into the gay, old-fashioned garden, filled 
with hollyhocks, lavender, china roses, and 
many sweet scented flowers, well-beloved of 
the bees, au ‘libetter already, and made an 
excellent early dinner; although his portly 
hostess declared in the kitchen, as she carried 
away the dishes,— 

‘That the poor sick gentleman—and, aye, 
deary me! he do look bad!—had no more 
appetite than a canary.” 

The sick gentleman's wife and baby ap- 
peared on the scene in the course of the after- 
noon, ‘‘a rare, pretty, tall young lady, she 
were,” quoth the farm folks. 

A country girl undertook the infant, who, as 
long as he had plenty of milk in his bottle, and 
that bottle in his clutch, was peaceable, and 
contented with things in general, and much 
taken with Mrs, Holt’s cap, with her tin 
dishes ranged on shelves in the kitchen, and 
with various other new and strange objects. 

Madeline was delighted to get into the 
peacefal country, with its placid green fields 
and hedges, to Farmer Holt’s old red-roofed 
farm, with its sunny garden, and clipped yew 
trees, and big pool at the foot of it, over- 
shadowed by elder trees—to come to this haven 
of rest, away from dusty, hot London, with 
its roar of hurrying existence and dazing street 
traffic that never seemed to cease night nor 
day near Solferino. terrace. 

Here the emulous lusty crowing of rival 
cocks, the lowing of distant cows, the noise 
of the churn or the mowing machine 
were the only sounds that broke a stillness 
that was as refreshing as it was majestic. 

All things have anend. Madeline's fortnight 
soon came to a conclusion, and she very, very 
reluctantly tore herself away from the farm 
the evening before she was due at Penchester 
House. 

_ happy she was here—why must she 


go 

Hugh was better—a great deal better. He 
walked in the garden, leaning on her arm at 
first, then in the lanes and fields, with no sup- 

rt but his stick. He was more hopeful, more 

ike his former self, He was actually engaged 
in tying flies for the burly farmer, as Madeline 
looked at him wistfully, with her chin resting 
ou her hand, 

She loved the farm itself, the farmer's wife, 
kind Mrs. Holt, with a heart to match her 
ample person; the sweet little chickens and 
ducks, and calves, and foals were all delightful 
to Madeline, who, active as ever, helped to 
feed the former, learned to make butter, to 
make jam, to make girdle cakes, to milk the 
cows, and was on foot from six in the morning 
till nine o’clock at night, and had recovered 
her look of youth and health that had been so 
long missing from her appearance, 


The farmer himself was to drive her to the 
station in his trap, and she and Hugh walked 
down the lane together in the cool evening 
hour to say a few last words before they 
parted—for how long? 

Hugh was hopefal now, and Madeline 
despondent, He was getting much better, 
and felt more self-reliance every day. He 
would soon, please goodness, be back at 
work again. 


‘*I don’t know what has come over me, 
Hugh,” said Madeline, as they came to a 
stop at the gate. “I feel so low; something 
tells me that Ishan’t see you again for a long, 
long time ”—her eyes filling with tears—“ and 
I feel so nervous about meeting papa,” her lip 
quivering as she spoke, 

‘*Nonsense, my darling! you must not meet 
misfortune half way. Your father can’t but be 
pleased to see you, and if when you tell him 
about me —- —” 





“Oh, but I won't, I dare not at first,” she 
interrupted, hastily. 

‘* Well, when you do, point out to him that 
his silence for two years left you to a certain 
extent your own mistress, and that your un- 
lucky marriege was the result of his thus 
leaving the reins on your neck,” 

“ Now, Hugh ”— putting up herhand —“‘ you 
know I won't listen to that. If the worst 
comes to the worst I can run away.” 

“So you can, and I think in about another 
fortnight I shall be fit for harness again. Jes- 
s0p says——”’ 

“If Mr. Jessop says anything so wicked he 
and I will quarrel!” exclaimed Madeline, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ You are not to do anything for 
three months. There is a good deal of money 
left yet.” 

“ Yes, but, Maddie ’—producing some notes 
— you know you can’t appear before your 
father like that!”— pointing to her dress— 
“ you must get a couple of decent gowns. You 
must take twenty pounds at the least, with- 
out any nonsense, you know.” 

“T won’t”—pushing it rudely away—‘'I 
don’t want it.” 

‘* But you do! and you must take it, and do 
as I desire you. Goodness knows it is little 
enough, and promise me to spend it all on 
yourself. You must be decent when you go to 
meet your father. You can see that for your- 
self. And if—if, Maddie, you tell him, as you 
should soon, my dear, and he is very angry, 
why you can always come home to me ’”’—kiss- 
ing her—“ and, indeed, now that I’m not so 
awfully down on my luck, and feel that I can 
work for you once more, the sooner you come 
back the better. Here’s Holt!” as the farmer 
and trap, and a long-tailed colt, came quickly 
round the corner into view. ‘‘He is driving 
the four-year-old! I hope he will take care of 
you, Maddie, Mind you leave her there safely, 
Farmer’”—as the. colf would hardly stand, 
helping his nimble wife up into the lofty 
tax—‘‘ good-bye, Maddie; be sure you write to- 
morrow,” stepping back, as they dashed 
through the gate, carried forward by the im- 
petuous chestnut, 

Maddie looked back and waved her hand. 
kercbief. He was still standing at the gate 
looking after them when they had gone 
quite a long way, and then she applied it 
to her eyes. 

‘Don’t take on, ma’am,” murmured the 
farmer, his gaze fixed on the-colt’s quiverin 
ears, “‘ we'll take care of him. He's a rea 
nice young gentleman; and as to baby, I 
don't see as how the missus will ever 
with him. You cheer up! Aren’t you going 
to meet your father?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Holt,” she faltered, “ bat I may 
tell you that he has not seen me for nine years. 
He—I—we thought he was dead, He does not 


know that I’m married.” 
“Oh, murder!” exclaimed Mr. Holt, em- 
phatically, 


‘* No, not yet, and is not to know at present. 
I’m just Miss Grant now, not Mrs. Glyn. I 
told your wife. She knows,” 

**I don’t see what your father can have to 
say against Mr. Glyn,” indignantly. ‘‘He’sa 
gentleman. The king himself is no more.” 

* Ah, yes, but he has no money,” faltered 
Madeline. 

‘* Maybe he has brains ; that does as well. 
Don’t you let your father come between you. 
You know the Bible says——”’ 

“Mr, Holt!’’ she exclaimed, flushing indig- 
nantly, ‘‘do you think I would ever desert 
Hugh? No, not for fifty fathers! No, not 
if my father came here to me all the way 
from London on his knees would I ever really 
leave me. and baby!” 

“Yes, I’m sure you wouldn't! excuse me. 
But, you see, your father’s very rich, and you 
are wonderful pretty, and when the old gent, 
meaning no offence, has you living in akind o’ 
palace, with servants, and carriages, and 
horses, and tricked ont with dress and 
jewels, and everyone pushing and jostling 
each other to tell you what a grand, beauti- 
ful young lady you are—why, maybe, then you 





won't be so much for coming back. You know 
it would be only human nature—at least: 
woman’s nature,” c correcting himself, 
“Well, Mr. Holt,” she returned, rather 
stiffly, “time will tell, I cannot say more 
than that,” unintentionally quotirg Mrs, 
Kane. “If I know myself I shall come back, 
and soon, and here's the station. Remember” 


_ as she jum down, and held his 
horny hand in her “remember,” she 
repeated, looking into his honest, rugged 


face, with dim and wistfal “T leave 
them in your charge. Don’t let Hugh overtire 
himself, don’t let him walk in the sun, don’t 
let him make hay, don’t let baby have a penny 
to play with again, nor the toasting fork, and 
—oh, I must be going. Remember, above all, 
that I shall soon come back.” 

Exit Miss Grant, hurriedly rashing for her 
ticket, and the farmer, fearing the effect of the 
train for the first time on his rampant colt, 
prudently turned his head homewards without 
further delay. 


(To be continued.) 








Tu coming Baby Show in Paris promises 
to be a monster display of infants, for 2,700 
children have sendy en’ for com- 
petition. The exhibition opens on October 
3rd, and babies’ food, clothing, toys, &c , will 
also be shown. 


A LUCKY POOKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


Ix the last year of the seventeenth century 
& man appeared in Glasgow in whom the city 
—— oa ae been rather un- 

tefally forgotten. name was Wilson; 
Fo was born in FinkiGeld, and, in on far on be 
is remembered at all, it is by the name of his 

ace. He had been a weaver before he 
as a soldier in the Continental wars ; 
and while so serving in German: eycn bere 
one day — by @ woven -and-white 


I eae mone ent for Glasgow wh 

t was a lu momen en 
Flakefield bought the article. He stowed it 
away among his treasures, and he resolved 
someday to weave one like it. In at om] 
abovenamed he and the prized hand A 
with Flakefield’s father and brother, settled in 
Glasgow, and there, the ex-soldier returning 
to his ‘old calling, attempted to produce a 
woven blue-and-white checkered handkerchief. 

After some unsuccessfal essays, Filakefield 
succeeded, and the blueand-white checkers 
were soon familiar over the country. There 
Was & for the novel handkerchief. Fresh 
set up ms could hardly produce these 
articles fast enough, and on them the extensive 
linen manufacture of Glasgow was founded. 

Some years after, the town drummer of the 
city was a man who excited much sympathy. 
This humble official, in fact, was none other 
than Wilson, of Flakefield, the other soldicr 
and weaver, whose loom had started into life 
the above-named mannfacture; but rival 
looms, whose owners had greater capital, beat 
out of the field the “ wabster body” who had 
done eo much for Glasgow. He fell into 
poverty, and all that generous Glasgow could 
or would do for him was to make him useful 
jo small pay) in his old days—as town 

mmer. So runs the story; but it isto be 
suspected that there is a dash of romance in 
the details. 

Abont the time that Flakefield and his kins- 
men setted in Glasgow the city was making 
rapid strides in manufacturing importance. 

From its twelve thousand inhabitants, in 
1695, a monthly cess was obtained for the 
expenses of the war, which amounted to one 
thousand eight hundred pounds. It seems 
incredible, but it can be proved. 

The amount of this tribute made Glasgow 
second only to Edinburgh, which contributed 
three thousand eight hundred and eighty 
pounds; and thus, in the course of a century, 
Glasgow had advanced from the fifth to the 
second city in the Kingdom of Scotland. 
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THE FAIR ELAINE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Lapy Exarne arose to go. She had not 
dearned much to help her in her quest, but she 
was just as resolute to pursue it, in spite of 
the difficulties which seemed to hedge her 
about. 

Ina followed her to the door, sympathy in 
every line of her lovely face. 

“I do hope you will be successfal in your 
search,” she said, with such sweet earnestness 
that Lady Elaine was touched. 

“T fee Fay | whenever I think of Arley,” 
she pursued. ‘*‘I feel almost like an intruder 
and an impostor in the home where she has 
always lived.’’ 

**T am sure you do not need to feel that way, 
and I do not believe ttat she has ever had 
such a thought,” Lady Elaine replied, “You 
are a noble-hearted girl, and you must judge 
Arley by your own standard—by what you 
——_ would have done had you been in her 
P ace, » 

“That is a very kind way of putting it,” 
{na auswered, with a smile ; ‘‘but no one will 
be fox than I if you are successfal in 
unravellingthis mystery regarding her parents, 
and I hope it prove to be so much better 
‘han what she has been deprived of, that she 
will be more than repaid for the unhappiness 
which she has suffered by being deposed by 
me,” 

“Miss Wentworth, you are a perfect dar- 
fing!” Lady Elaine cried, impulsively, and 
bending forward she kissed the beautiful girl 
‘upon her cheek. “ You do not know how 
much I think of you for being so generous- 
Spirited towards Arley;” and with those 
‘appreciative words she gave her hand a warm 
S) “ep and went away. 

She repaired immediately to one of the 
steamship lines, and made inquiries regard- 
ing the White Star which had been wrecked in 
18—,on her homeward voyage from Calcutta, 

The names of its owners were easily found, 
and, with their address written out, Lady 
Elaine hastened away to seek an interview 
‘with them. 

Yes, they remembered the captatn of the 
White Star well, they told her, when she made 
her inquiry. He had managed, with his wife 
—who had been with him on that fatal voyags 
—and three or four of the crew, to make his 
way to land; but it was not without untold 
suffering and hardship, nor until every hope 
of saving the battered steamer was past. He 
had afterwards been given the command of 
another vessel, whieh he sailed successfully 
for a dozen years. After that he had been 
attacked with rheumatic troubles, and the 
company did not know whether he was living 
or not at the presenttime. The last they had 
heard of him he was residing at Harrow, a 
town abont fifteen miles from London. His 
mame was Bancroft, and he had been a gallant, 
faithful captain. 

To Harrow Lady Elaine hastened, hope 
reviving in her heart; but her first inquiry 
met with a most disappointing reply, 
Geese Bancroft had died thrce years pre- 
vi 


y: 

What should she do? she asked herself, 
a. Must she relinquish her search? 
She felt sure that this man could have solved 
the whole mystery, and there seemed no other 
way under Heaven to have it explainsd. She 
could not feel reconciled to this disap :oint- 
ment, 

“ Did he leave no family?” she asked, in a 
‘weak voice, of her informani. 

“Only a wife,” was the reply. ‘ His two 
sons—one the captain, the other the mate of 
& vessel—were both drowned at rea three 
months before their father’s death, and the 
shock killed him.” 

* Does his wife reside here?” Lady Elaine 
questioned, her face lighting a trifle, for she re- 
membered having been told that the captain’s 





wife has been with him a‘ the time of the 
wreck of the White Star. 

“Yes, in yonder cottage, poor thing! in 
poverty and loneliness,” 

‘'Poor thing, indeed!” Lady Elaine mur- 
mured, as she turned toward the forsaken- 
looking place pointed out to her. 

It could not have contained more than three 
rooms, and was unpainted and weather-beaten, 
and fast falling to decay. The weeds grew 
rank about the door; many of the windows 
were broken and the apertures either pasted 
over with papers or stopped with rages. A 
kitten lay asleep upon the door-step in the sun, 
while two or three hens strutted lazily about 
the yard, and were the only signs of life about 
the place, 

Having but very little hope of having her 
mystery solved in that miserable place, yet 
feeling that it could do no harm to ask a few 
questlons, Lady Elaine hesitatingly ap- 
proached the door and:knocked lightly upon it. 
After a moment or two of delay it was opened, 
and she stood face to face with a majestic- 
looking woman of about sixty years. 

She was very tall, and large of frame, 
straight as an arrow, despite ber life of toil and 
hardship, and with the bearing of one born to 
command, 

Her hair was white as snow ; her face was 
wrinkled and bronzed, wearing a stern 
rr though a not unkindly gleam 
lighted her large blue eyes as they rested 
questioningly upon the fair young girl who stood 
before her, 

Her garb was poor, but spotlessly clean, as 
was also the floor of the room within which 
she stood, 

‘‘I am in search of the wife of the late 
Captain Bancroft?" Lady Elaine began, 
hardly knowing how to open the subject of her 
errand. 

* She stands before you,” was the cart, yet 
civil reply. 

“May I come in and talk with you a little 
while then, Mrs. Baucroft?’’ the fair girl 
asked, adding: ‘I wish to ask you something 
about the White Star, which was wrecked so 
many years ago.” 

A spasm of pain shot across the woman’s 
face at this request. 

‘* Yes, yes, you can come in,” she said, with 
a long-drawn sigh, and throwing the door wide 
for her visitor to enter, she brought forward 
the only rocking-chair the room contained for 
her to sit upon. 

“JT should not have intruded upon yon,’ 
Lady Elaine said, when they were both seated, 
‘*but it is of vital importance to me and a 
very dear friend that we learn everything 
possible abont the loss of that steamer.” 

“Ah, miss! ah, miss! that was a sad, sad 
day ! I never saw the like of it before—I have 
never seen the like of it since!” wailed the 
old woman, rocking back and forwardin her 
chair, and covering her face with her apron, 
as if to shut ont even the memory of it, 





CHAPTER XXXVIL, 
MRS. BANCROFT'S NARRATIVE. 


Ar this outburst from Captain Bancroft's 
widow, Lady Elaine flushed and leoked 
troubled, 

It pained her to arouse the woman’s sorro 78 
like this, and yet she feit that ifshecould throw 
any light upon the mystery which she was 
seeking to unravel it was no more thau right 
for her to ask her t» do so, 

But Mrs, Bancroft soon recovered herself, 
and sitting erect she looked even more stern 
than before, while she said, with the stateliness 
that would have become a queen : 

‘Pardon me, young lady, but I never can 
recall that time of horror without a terrrible 
shrinking. If there-is anything that I can 
tell you, however, or any way that I can serve 
you, I am very willing to do so.” 

Lady Elaine thanked her aad then said : 

**I was told that you acsompauied your 
husband upon this vosage of which I have 


€ 





spoken, and after learning that he was not 
living I thought perhaps you might be able to 
tell me what I want to know.” 

“T will, miss, anything that I can,” 

‘' Were there many first-cabin passeng:rs 
on the White Star on her homeward voyage ?”’ 
Lady Elaine asked. 

‘‘ There were about twenty, miss.” 

“ Did you become acquainted with them so 
that you knew them by name?” 

“Yes miss; the sea was so rough most f 
the way that nearly everybody was sick, and 
80, being used to that kind of thing, I lent a 
hand to assist the stewardess, who had more 
than she could do, and so I knew them all,” 

*¢ Were there any children on board ?’’ asked 
her listener, beginning to feel as if she was 
soon to see light, yet trembling lest it should 
prove nothing. 

‘¢ Yes, there were five—two boys of ten ard 
twelve, brothers; and three little girla—one 
five, the other two mere babies, about a year 
and a-half old.” 

Lady Elaine caught her breath at those last 
words. 

‘*Ah! do you remember those babies dis- 
tinctly ?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

*t Perfectly,” returned the ancient dame, 
whose memory appeared to be in as fine a 
state of preservation as her body. ‘*‘ One was 
@ poor little waif—an orphan whose parents 
had both died in India, and who was being 
sent to its grandfather in England, in the care 
of its nurse, an Ayah, who couldn’t speak a 
word except in her own language.” . 

‘* Describe the child, please,” Lady Elaine 
said, with paling lips, while her chest rose and 
fell with excitement; ‘‘was she dark, with 
large black eyes and curling hair ?—was she 
anything like this? ’’ and she drew from her 
pocket a picture of Arley, which Miss McAllis- 
ter had taken off soon after her return, and 
Lady Elaine had begged leave to take for 
awhile, 

Mrs, Bancroft adjusted her glasses and 
looked at it intently a moment. 

*‘ No, this is a picture of the other one ; but 
the one I was telling you about had great blue- 
grey eyes, and sunny brown hair, that did not 
curl, but hung in soft little waves over hershcul- 
ders, She was white and plamp, and as pretty 
as @ little wax doll, and the nurse called her 
queer name—Ar—Arley, I think it was; yes, 
I am sure that was it, for I remember how 
strangely she used to pronounce it, and it was 
the only word any one could underst:nd, 
though she would chatter away most fondly to 
her little charge, in her own language, and 
always took the best of care of her, But you 
seem to be getting excited, young lady,” she 
added, seeing how very pale Lady Elaine 
was, and that she trembled violently. 

‘sIt does not matter,” was the low, eager 
reply; ‘ please go on; can youremember how 
this little one was dressed?” 

“ No; only that she had a great many dainty 
little dresses, and her nurse seemed totake great 
pride in making her look as fine as possible ; 
but one thing that she wore—a pretty little 
chain—I do remember, for she would persist 
in putting it into her mouth and biting it with 
her little white teeth, and one day when I took 
it ont and told her she must not do so, I saw 
the letters ‘A. W.’ marked on the catch.” 

Lady Elaine sat listening, with wide, eager 
eyes, and hands almost convulsively clasped 
on her lap. 

How exactly all this agreed with the story 
which Ina had told to prove her identity. 

‘‘T shall never forget," Mrs. Bancroft went 
on, “how frantic that nurse was when she 
found out that the vessel mustgo to pieces. I 
remember seeing her walking the saloon from 
end to end like a wild woman, hugging and 
kissing the child, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break, The next thing I knew, she 
brought her up on deck, wrapped securely in 
a waterproof, and tied her with a strong rope 
into a trunk-tray—and that is all that I can 
tell you about her.” 

“ That is all that I need to know about her, 
madam,’ Lady Elaine returned, leaning back. 
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in her chair, and feeling almost aint, for ske 
wse sure that she should learn all that she 
Wished to know now—the “ ” would 
all be solved at-last, and shecould hardly wait 
until it should be teld. 

“It is about the other child that I wish 
 mcpesnaeer to oe _ resumed ; ‘* she r 
the one whose identity I wish torprove, thoug 
what you have already told me confirms a 
great deal. But this black-eyed child was 
taken by mistake to the place where the other 
one should have gone, and it:is only recently 
that she has discovered that she is an entirely 
different person from the one she has been 
breught up to believe herself.” 

“Ts that so?” demanded Mrs, Bancroft, 
actualiy startled out of ber almost ‘stoical 
calmness into something like interest, by this 
statement, 

“Yes,” Lady Elaine returned ; ‘and then'she 
gave her a brief account of Ariey’s life, and 
the appesrance and developments of Ins 
Wentworth upon the wedding:day of the 
former. 

‘' Well, child, this has been a puzzleindeed,” 
the widow said; “‘ but you have hit upon the 
tight one atlast to work itoutfor you; though 
it is the strangest thieg in the world that both 
of those babies should have been saved from 
that wreck! I tell youitwasafearful tine ! ” 

“Ido not doubt it,” Lady Hisine said, with 
a shudder, “Now will you please tell me 
about the dark-eyed child ?”’ 

“With the greatest pleasure, mies, She 
was the brightest little darling in the world; 
she had such great, beautifal eyes, rosy dhesks, 
and such cunning little white teeth,atid just 
the cutest ways. Her mother oslled her 
‘ Allie’—' Baby Allie,’ and bothshe and her 
husband seemed to worship her. She was 
never allowed. to go out of their sight, and 
they hung over her as if they thought there 
never had been another cliild like her in the 
world. They wete young people, ‘too, and 
more like a pair of lovers than like Husband 
and wife.” 

“What were their names?” Lady Blaine 
interrupted, with such breathless eagerness 
that her voice sounded weak and faint. 

Mrs. Bancroft paueed to thick a moment. 

‘* Well, miss,’ she then said, as if surprised 
at herself, “I thought I coutd-speak it on the 
instant, but it has gone from me just at this 
moment. ButI have it somewhere, and I’]l 
find it for you before you-go.” 

Lady Elaine opened her lips to begther to 
fiud it at once; but thinking’ better of it, she 
controlled her impatience,and waited anxiously 
for the rest of her story. 

‘* They were Lord and Lady Somebody ,any- 
how,” the widow eaid, still looking annoyed at 
having forgotten who, “ and her first name‘was 
Margaret—that much I do remember—and 
she was so ill that I waited upon her'a great 
deal, while the chiid’s nurae couldn’t raise her 
head from her pillow, avd so-the little éne:fell 
into my hands almost altogéther, when her 
pepe did not feel able to take careot her. I 

500 the baby was a cute little thing, and 
I-shall never forget one caper that she cut up. 
She wore a little ring on one of her fingers, 
and it - bed a bright green stone in it.” 

Lady Hiaine started violently at this, and a 
vivid flash shot over her face. 

‘* A ving with aigreen stone!” she repeated. 
‘Ig isnot a little singular that you should re- 
member-ich a trifle as that?” she asked. 

* It would be, miss, but that something hap- 
pened to itteo make meremember. The little 
one seeméd possessed to get it off her finger, 
and my lady was troubled for fear she would 
lose it, LTesked-her once why she did not put 
it away and keep it autil she was old enough 
to care for it; but she said that she would 
outgrow it in a little while, and she wanted 
her to wear it, for the Empress Eugenie, who 
was @ dear friend of hers, had sent it to her 
just assoon as she had heard of the child’s 
bir 


th. 

‘Well, the very noxt day after she told me 
this, the little one succeeded in getting the ring 
off, and it dropped upon the floor and rolled 





away under the berth. There was a great 
hunt for it then, but it was not found a 
day or two, when a furch of the ‘bout sent it 
rolling to the other side of the state-toom. 

‘*T picked it up, and gave it to her P, 
who put it directly on ‘Miss ‘Alfie’s finger 
‘again; but it wasn’t two minutes before she 
had it off, afd was holding it up ‘as proud as 
could be for her mother to see, 


‘*She immediately it ‘back, and then 


slapped the little hand until it was red, and 
the child screamed with pain and on, aud 
Lady Margaret cried, too, over she had 
done. But it was not for long, for ag soon as 
Mies Allie got’over it a bit, she to slap 
her own hand and to scold herself in her baby 


wey. 

‘*T had hard work not to laugh out st her, 
but I knew that it would not do, for her lady- 
Ship wus locking very sternly at her, though 
there was'a twinkle in her own eyez. §o, of 
course, after all that, I could not help re- 
membering the fing.” 

‘*No,” sad Lady Elaine, “but doyou think 
you would kaow it if you should see it now?” 

“Tt was a longtime ago, miss, but I can see 
it in my mind as plain’as if it bad happened 
yesterday,” retarned the widow. 

Lady Hlsine drew « Tittle box from her 

cket, and taking from it the tiny emerald 
ting Which Miss McAllister haa lent her, she 


held it outwith a trembling hand to her com- 


miion. 

“ Was it anything like this?” she asked, 

Again the spectacles were adjusted over 
— aged eyes, and the dame bent to examine 


**I should ‘say that it is thevery sane, I 
should know it anywhere,” she said. 

‘Arley! Atley! itis proved at last!” Lad 
Elaine efied, in a low, exultant voice, an 
covering ler ‘face she wept'such heppy, beppy 
tears, while the old woman, sitting te, 
regarded her with woxder, and thought that 
—- love be Bra ~ ig she was 

g so earn , Very y. 

‘“‘ Avid here, also, ate a pair of shoes and 
stockings ‘that she wore at fhe time of her 
resoue,’*the young girl continue’, after‘a ‘few 
moments, and, drawing them forth, she laid 
them upon the woman's inp. 

‘* Aha!” she cried, eagerly e¢izing upon the 
— stockings,‘'her ledyship knitted those her- 
self.”’ 

**How do you know?” Lady Elaine asked, 
astonished. 

‘*Because she told meso. One day when 
she was feéling a little better than usual, I 
found her bolstered up in her berth tryiug to 
finish off a pair just like them, and that were 
almost done. 

“Tam sotired lying here doing nothing,’ 
she-said, when I told her she was not able. 

“«What pretty little socks’ I told her; 
‘the prettiest I had everseen,’ forI had never 
set oyes On silk stockings béfore. 

“ Well, just as she bad finished them she 
gave them to me, and in the toe of each was a 
gold ezgle, 

**¢ Ah, lady,’ I said, ‘ you are very kind, but 
it is too bad togive me'thre socks that you have 
knit for the little-one.’ 

‘“*T can make some more,’ she said, ‘ keep 
them for your own little gitl, if you should 
ever have one ;4f not, give them to your first 
grandbaby.’ . 

**Bat, miss, God never gave me one, for 
both my boys were lost at ses.” 

The poor woman broke down entirely here, 
and covering her face with her apron, wept 
bitterly. 

Bat she soon checked herself again, and 
rising, wént to an old chest that stood in che 
corner of ‘the room. 

She came back after a minute or two, and 
laid a small package in Lady Hlaine’s lap. 

‘‘ There they are,” she said, “take them and 
give them to your frief@—the one for whom 
they were knit—with an off woman's biess- 


Lady Elaine unfolded the package with 
reverent fingers, and saw there a tiny pair of 





light blue silk stockings, the exact counterpart 
of tke ones already:inm ker ion, except 
for the holes and stains. 

“Qh !” she cried, clasping her hands, and 
heaving a sigh of delight, “I cannot tell you 
how much I thauk you; and madam, what 
you have told peaeeunee ‘® doubt jast 
what I wanted to know; and now, after more 
than nitieteen years, my dear Arley will be 
restored to her proper ion. in. life,’’ 

“Ah, but she cannot be restored to her 
teen and mether,” said Mra. Bancroft, 

: y Elaine lifted her eyes with a quick, 
q ming look, and.the widow added : 
P ‘* For they are dead ; I read a notice of their 
eath several years ; 

“Did you?” asked her companion ;. then 
she added, pale “(16 seems strange that 
Arley should have been separated from.them 
at the time of the wreck.’’ 

“Tt was through no fanlé of theirs, dear,” 
the captain’s wife answered. His lordship 
Glung to his child with one arm, and to hie 
wite with the other; and I heard him say, as 

stood waiting for a_tliteboat to be made 
ready, ‘My tréasures, if death comes we.shall 


‘ all go together. I will never.give either of you 


. But he did mot know. They were safely 
seated in the boat ready to push off, when 2 
teat wave dashed over it and swamped it. 
‘qnother was | lowered, and as many 
rescued. d lord.and lady 
were among the number, but the baby could 
always supposed, 


passenger list of every voyage, 
peak nel Ben ag 89g m ye 
re and ti sin, .8 m™m 
another room a A my box .2 & foot 
square, 

It-was fall of nothing but passenger lists— 

was something 6f a task “to-find the oue 
she wanted, but placed: 
their dates, and-atJast' Mrs. Bancroftdrew onc 
pa avbich she-had been dedKing 
over, and handing it to Lady Elaime,:pointed 
to three namesabout-midway of the list. 

The young girl-bent -esgerly forward; but 
her tears wero falling tike rain, exid she eotd 
not see. 

She wiped -her ‘eye, atid: then, ‘with bated 
‘breath and throbbing heart, readwhat stebad 
80 longed ‘to know. 

A winute after she looked up into Mre. 
Bancreoft's face, her own'all-sglow whith émo- 
‘thon, ‘her eyes full of deep delight. a 

‘Ht is jost as TP bave suepected,” she #aid, 
in a low, tremulons'tune; I havekuown'tome- 
thing of ‘these people ‘before, “but I @i@ not 
think-oh! I never @reamed until 


cently ‘that Arlsy “bélon to ‘them. ow 
wowdurtel sede?” : 
Ste-arose now, andtating Ms. ‘Banersit’s 


hand between both of hers, she dda : 

“The dsy is wating and I-must go now, 
bit I sm very gratefal'to you for your kiad- 
ness in telling me all this; but oe et 
shoul@ ‘have had no posttive proof—n g 
which could really establish the fast of my 
friend’s parentage. You will let ze come 
agin to see you, Will you not, and’ her 

me? Lahdlt send for her to come home 
immediately, and I know the will wish to 
come atid you, too, for helping'ta give 
back her birthright.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, miss, if you care to come and 
gee 8 poor old womun like me—conie, and wel- 
come; the sight of your sweet face ig like a 
gleam of sunshine ona winter's day. But I 
don’t want any thanks—the good Lord knows 
I’m glad en to hélp the young lady—i* 
isn’t often that I have a chance to do anybody 
any good, I’m most 


done with this woild, suf this ds-otily ‘cup 
of cold water,’ but it will make me happier 


all 
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the rest of my life for having given it, since it 
was so much needed.” 

“Ab! yes ;.and the Master snever forgets 
ihe-\enp of cald water’ given.in His name ; 
butithis is much..more.than that.tons,” Lady 
Elaime murmured, in a trembling, eamest 


fone. 
bidding -aer- farewell, she went away. 
watch - 


ing’ 
suddenly a ochameeae Rektked upensher 
face, and, she-exclaimed with a start 

“Blogs my heart; my wits have taken 
French jad of me. .today. I maver-once 

thought to ask her name. But:then,” she 

— shiver shakiag her Jarge fxramefzom 
head to foot, ‘ the: momory of that -dreadial 
time is-enough to dvive everything else out of 
one's theafl ;’’ and: heaving a weary sigh, she 
went. in-and shut the, doar. 

Eleine told. no .one.anything ahont 
her recent discoveries, ner evan hinted.at.the 
objeat: of her unusual-trips out. of the city. 

Lady'Hamilton thenght it a little-singatar 
that she did not confide in hex,-bnt knewing 
thet she owas y ekaritable to the 
poor, she imegined that Ay sommes might'be 
of a Samaritan nature, whieh, dermedeaty 

from. making 


sbeunk known 
Eleine.only paid to-herself,— 

“(No one shall oaconsiinemstl done 
told Arley. She mact be the first ome todeann 
—o— news, -Ob, 7 ey aa 
senreely contein.its jey fer you! And 
whet owill Philip! Pexton- say wines dy he learns 
the trath—when ho learns-your-same andthe 
— avibl-henestortia aseupy? Ad! he 
She-seemedtoexaléin the: possession of-ber 
~~ nee oo toe ee beneath 
its influence un’ 8 e began appear-much 
meérelike-the fair ‘‘ Lily of Merdannt” than 


-she -had done. since the terrible nsvws of - the 


death ef Will Heaniitea-bed come tocher, 


im pentti 

‘“«Z theve tsunh .glerions mews for you;”’ «he 
wrote. ‘“T-have discovered your. parentage, 
You are no longer es ‘wait; - yon ane no 
longer *mamelesa.’ subh along and com- 
plicated story-that ommananibatt My-im- 
patient pen could not make yo half under- 
stand it all; but.oh, my dearest, I am prend— 

‘end so‘happy that T.am:to be the:one 
to sesfore your rightiulheritege to -yen | Come 
home ae dear, for I want to te!l-yow fhe 
‘blessed: tidings, loolsing viraightidto yoor eyes 
and with oy hand ara? yor. Do not 
= ‘Bat I domot believe I to ‘urge 

E know yeu ‘will:hasten: ‘a8 -s00r as yOu 
ech ableatd realize’ whait is in store fer-you,’ 

Sinchvas-a portion of the young. Countess’ e 
detter'to the frierd whom, during these-kappy 
days at Hazelmere, she had claimed as begs 
for alk time, an f the compact with 
that beatiful ring. 

“Tn‘sidkness or in ‘health, for better or for 
worse, It will ‘be ail'the same. Be sure that 
you yon anes coe we it, Arley,” she had said, with 

a snd soe nobly she was 
ey ere 
But Seema et wens bd and Avfey did not 
come, nor‘eny reply to ber urgent letter, and 
she grew troubled and ’anxtots-over the @élay. 

She wrote-again-and-again, with the same 
result; and Miss McAllister was also in much 
distresé now, for it had been @ long time since 
she “hed. redsived a letter from her absent 


Bong Fe if she is unhappy, 
ow very well that neither of 
ere TI do not like it. 
I am very-uneasy.” 

‘‘Ah! yon might well bo tronbled and 


‘anxious if you knew all,” thought Lady Elaine. 


(To be continue) 


~as he stood 


’ humbl. and.res 





CECILE’S EXPLANATION. 





As they came forth on the terrace in the 
twilight of that lovely June-evening, one could 
but remark what a handsome, noble-looking 
couple they were. Albert Gordon, teil, stately 
and royal, a more #0 than now, 
hand-inshand with his affiuneed 
brite. She, witha look of trustfal adoration 
upon her features, as her azure eyes were 
raised to his, d a picture of celestial 
beauty—a ‘ect ype in outline and in 
attitude, was well that Cecile 
Brankstone, the high: minded heiress, whose 


tone, 
*hand ‘had ‘been sought ‘by suitors ‘high and 


noble, should’ be joined for-eternity in affection 
to be wedlock to the prince of men, so well fitted 
‘to companion. 

Yes,’ Albert was saying, as he bent low, 
with his face close to hers; “to-morrow ‘is our 


tears he dear Cecile. To-morrow! Ican 


zeit. Ah, how proud and‘heppy 

is my pan oe this evening!” 
The soft eyes resting wpon his countenance 
assumed an of enhanced pleasure, 


and the velvety cheeks were ail aglow with 
*the her he 


art ‘was too fall to 

express. 
o-morrow'! ‘Bhe, too, failed to comprehend 
the full measureof the bliss of this one moment 


of ecstacy. 
The happy ' were interrupted by a 
gentle footstep, ‘e waiting: maid stood before 


im, 
‘fb, what is it, Maria?” asked Cecile, 
aaiing in ‘the gentte manner £0 peontiarto 
r. 
as ated the oa woman is an he _— 
te e respectidiy. ‘ 2 
‘you Derworialiy, and will mot be denied 


Pac lovtenayret in these parts, I think, for 
her dress ‘and’ Soames both liar, Good. 
ness! there she is now, and I thought I just 


“1ét a in the kitchen.” 


'Cevile glanced in the direction indicated, 


‘anil ‘behéli a drooping, ‘worn figure, slowly 
advancing from the ‘rear of the houss. ‘She |. 


cing 
paled slightly and shrunk back with-an ex- 
clamation, 


“Mits, Garnet |” 

“The'strange woman drew nearer and halted 
at the step. 

**Please forgive my comin’ to you, miss,’’ 
She ‘began, in .a low, broken voice, glancing 
ly towards Cecile. “ It’s 
not right to be troublin’ one like you, bat what 
else could I do with him frettin’ and baseech- 
in’so? I hadn't the heart to deny his prayer, 
aud he wants——” 

“Hush!” cried the young lady, stepping 
hurriedly forward, and drawing the odd visitor 
to one side. 

Her lover saw that her face waz colonriess, 
and that she trembled from excitement. 

“No more now, please—I cannot listen,” 
she said, in a subdued tone. ‘Come again 
by-and-hy when I am alone.” 

The woman sighed wearily. 

“Lot me give you this udte, then, and T'll 
bother you no longer. “Please do rend it, and 
grant what it asks.” 

Bhe thrust a — p2per into the hands 
of Cecile as she spoke. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the latter in hurried tones. 

“T will do 80. But do go at once,” 

“Twill,” ‘the ‘strange creature. 
“ Batgon't disapp'int bim—don't do it.” 

There was desperation—menace even—in 
‘ther voice anfl manner, as she added these 
words of admonition. Ste then turned deliver. 
ately,and made her way with difficulty across 
the lawn. 

After her departure, Alhert naturally made 
some iene asto the odd little woman and 
her mission, but at the earnest solicitations of 

the subject 

‘He soon afterwards departed with.a tender 
farewell till the morrow, when they should be 
no longer separated, 

Near ten o r olock that night, when the whole 


€ 


heasehold was apparently wrapped in slamber, 
Maria, Cecile’s waiting-maid, was aroused by 
@ subdued knock at:her chambar door. 

“ Maria !’’ callad.the voice.of her mistxess, 
in tones scarce above a whisper. ‘‘ Came iv 
my‘ room immediately |” 

When the maid entered Cacile was seated 
inan arm-chair,. pale, saddened look upan 
her beautifnl features. 

She was dressed for.a walk, and held within 
her trembling fingers the message delivered 
earlier in the evening. 

“ Maria,” she said, tarning. nervously in het 
hair, “are you acquainted with a houre in 
the village known:as the Lamson Villa?” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Good! I desire you to acvompas:y ma 
thither. Pat on your wraps, for Lahali stars 
immediately.” 

“ Bat it is.a long distanee, ma'am,’ remon- 
ateated Maria, ‘It is sitanted far in the 
suburbs, mear the Bridge. If you musi go, 
shall I not order a-carriage ?”’ 

“Tam aware thatit is a long walk tothe 
Villa,” replied the young lady; ‘*but I wish 
this journey to remain a profound scoret, and I 
dare repose confidencs in none save yon, 
Maria. You, I know, are disereet and faitmfal. 
Tbenge you may wonder at this atrange vixit 

I am eertaia yon -will not divulge the seoret 
of it.” 

Without farther ramonstrance the young 
girl complied, and soon two dark shadows 
might have heen seon stealing across tholawn 
along a narrow footpath that led into a by- 
Abreat. 

Aftena walk of fifteen minutes, aud the vil- 
ab had been left far behind, save a few etrag- 
gling hanses bordering upon the highway, they 
i alted.in.front .of a one atory villa, tha: staad 
on. the.bank of a.murmuuing stream. 

“(I think this ia the place, Miss Cscile,” said 
the maid. 

“ You,” rejoined the mistress, ‘‘ this ia the 
cottage I seck. You remain here.for a few 
moments. Thare is someone here wham I 
desire to see, but I will ba absent ouly a short 
time, ” . 

She passed into the cottage withoutknock- 
ing. , 

Maris-heard.aglad ery of joy from within, 
followed by.a bura‘.of soba. 

Baddenly a quick, firm step. sounded forth 
from the darkness, and the next momant 
the girl started back, with an exclamation of 
surprise, as a tall form confronted her, Joom- 
g| ing giant-like in the gloom, 

It was Albert Gordon! 

‘Tall. me!” ho-cried, in.a huaky whisper, 
| laying his hand-on her arm, ' was.that no‘ 
Cecile, my promised wife, who just passed 
through yonder door?” 

The startled maid:could form no reply, but 
her jooks were sufficient. 

Toe young man, a pained expression upon 
his face, tarned, and was in the act of depart- 
ing “when his steps were. arrested by a ceries 
| of joyous exclamations thatcame throrgh the 
half-open window of the cottage. 

“Ab, Cecile! I knew you would come, My 
precions—my wife! I knew you conld not 
desert me entirely 

It was @ man’s voice, and betckened great 
physical weakness, overcome for the moment 
by a transport of ecstatic joy. 

Mr, Gordon caught but one syllable. 

“ Wife!’? he echoed, hoarsely—‘ wife! 
And to-morrow was to have been our wedding- 
day!” 

Maria, despite her terror and bwilderment, 
had presance of mind sufficient fo realize that 
he must discover nothing further. 

Seizing his arm, she drew him rapidly 
away towards the bridge spanning the brook. 

“Why are you here?” she demanded, when 
once they were out of hearing from the house. 
“Why did you follow us r ” 

eg tia not follow you,” replied Albert, in 
calm, but saddened tones. ‘‘I assure yoa I 
em nospy. Chance it was that brought me 











hither at this time. No,” he quickly added, 
with scd@en vehemence, a not chance; it was 
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Providence. Heaven willed that my eyes 
should be opened.” 

Without another word he strode rapidly 
towards the village, his form soon disappearing 
in the darkness, 

In a quarter of an hour after the cottage- 
door opened, and Cecile came forth. As she 
slowly closed the door behind her sho heaved 
adeepsigh ~~ 

“Come, Maria,” she said, and her voice 
was sorrow'nl and tremulous, “let us get 
away from here quickly. 1 shall be so glad 
when we get home once more—so glad.” 

So really dejected did she appear that the 
faithfal girl resolved that, for the present, the 
fact of Albsrt Gordon’s knowledge of their 
visit to the Villa must remaina secret. What 
the result might be time alone would demon- 
strate, 

They re-entered the house as quietly and 
unobserved as they had departed, and repaired 
to their respective apartments, Their strange 
mission had been performed, and no one was 
cognizant of it. 

No one? He alone, who of all others should 
have remained in ignorance of it, had seen 
and heard all! 

On the following morning, while the pre- 
parations for the coming wedding were going 
on in the honse, Cecile sat in her room quietly 
reading. 

There was a knock, and Maria entered with 
@ package, 

The young lady slowly laid aside her book 
and received the package into her hands, but 
became interested at once as she recognised 
ay handwriting of ber lover upon the back 
of it, 

Quickly eatting the cord, out fell a heap of 
letters—those pure, dainty epistles she had 
written from time to time to her lover—and 
= few books and souvenirs she had given 

im, 

Cecile started, changed colour, and gasped 
for breath. 

“I—I don't understand!” she uttered, 
brokenly. 

The package and a brief note which it con- 
tained comprised Albert Gordon's farewell. 

The bewildered young lady did not cry or 
faint. Throwing the fatal note from her she 
clasped both hands to her forehead. 

“Great Heaven!” she cried, in anguish; 
“this is inexplicable! What docs he—what 
c3n he mean ?”’ 

“T thiok I can explain, Miss Cecile,” said 
Maria. 

And then she briefly related those occur 
rences of the preceding night, of which her 
mistress was still in ignorance. 

When she had received this explanation, 
the heiress, instead of being overcome by 
shame and confusion, uttered a cry of joy. 

‘Oh, heavens!” she exclaimed. Then, 
with sudden decision: ‘*Come, Maria there 
is yet another mission before us.” 

‘‘Where are you going?” woxcderingly ia- 
quired the astonished girl. 

“Come and see. Heaven grant it may not 
already be too late!’ 

Scarcely wsiting for her bonnet, she burried 
dowa the stairs, along the gravelled walk and 
into the street. She walked rapidly on, fol- 
lowed by Maria, wondering at this sudden 
freak of her mistress, 

In a few minutes a commodious}mansion, 
currounce? by an extensive park, came into 
view, This was Mc. Gordon's country seat. 
A*carriage stood at the door, with a gentleman 
just stepping within it. 

Ceoile uttered a ory, and ran quickly for- 
ward, 

‘*Oh, Albert,” she cried, *‘ Don’t go!” 

At the sonnd of her voice he turned quickly. 
When be b:hell who hed thus accosted him 
spsined expression fell upon his countenance. 

** Don’t leave ma,” she continued, earnestly. 

‘At loast, without granting me a chance for 
an expiguation. You have misjudged me. It 
is ail a terrible mistake. Come with me to 
the Villa, and the secret shall be made plain, 


——- knows I wish to conceal nothing from 
you ” 

The cloud passed from Mr. Gordon’s brow, 
aud the joy of a new hope beamed from his 


eyes. 

‘*T certainly will go,’”’ he replied, adding, 
“Tt is now not necessary, however, Your 
word is sufficient, love, and I know—I feel— 
thatallis well. Had I not been mad I should 
not have acted in this manner without grant- 
ing you an opportunity of explaining. Thank 
Heaven, it is not yet too late! ’’ 

All entered the carriage and proceeded to- 
gether to the little cottage by the brook. 

On the threshold they were met by the 
little woman who had brought the note to Cecile 
on the previous evening. She covered her 
face with her shrivelled palms and burst into 
tears 

“My poor son has gone at last,” she sorrow- 
fully said, stifling the emotions of her grief. 
“He passed away soon after you left last 
night. Oh, ma’am, won’t you come an’ take 
a last Jook at him? I’m sure it will please him 
if be can know.” 

They followed the disconsolate mother into 
the ill-farnished apartment, and stood by the 
couch of the dead. 

Hoe was apparently twenty-five yearsof age, 
worn ani emaciated by disease. 

The secret of Cecile’s connection with the 
unfortunate one was soon explained, 

The preceding summer, while on a visit to 
the house of a friend, she had encountered 
him once or twice accidentally. 

These casual meetings decided his fate. 
Rash and impetuous as was his nature, he 
allowed himself to fall desperately in love with 
her, only to learn the hopelessness of his 
passion. 

But that which was bitter in reality 
remained a sweet morsel to’ his imagination, 
and he brooded over.his unfortunate love until 
it became a part of his very existence. 

When he learned that the days of his life 
were numbered, and that he must soon fall a 
victim to that bane of humanity, consumption, 
he begged to be conveyed to the vicinity of 
Cecile’s home, that he might be near her at 
the last, 

After his transfer hither the poor fellow 
weakened rapidly. Ais mind gave way under 
the encroachments of disease, and wandered 
continually. 

In these moments of delirium his thoughts 
‘centred on his fatal love, and he imagined 
that Cecile was really his bride. 

The mother, ha!f.crazed by grief, had urged 
the young lady to visit her son, and, if possible, 
soothe by her presencsa the wildness her absence 
produced. 

The latter had complied, and it waz on one 
of these missions of mercy that she had come 
the preceding night, when discovered by her 
sffiacced husband. 

“I could not despise his love, Albert; my 
heart pitied him so,” said Cecile, when this 
melancholy recital was concluded, glancing 
upwards, teardrops clouding her azure eyes, 
“Do not blame me for attempting to conceal 
the truth. It was all for his sake. It seemed 
so cruel to expose his feelings. Can you not 
forgive me?” 

She seized his hand in both hers, glancing 
up beseechingly, 

He echoed the word, and caught her to his 
heart. 

‘Forgive you?” Oh, my darling—my love! 
it is I who need to be forgiven. My injastice 
towards you has been great; but if love may 
atone, then shall all memory of this time be 
completely banished by my —"s zn 





Tur New Island lately seen off the Icelandic 
coast has disappeared as suddenly as it arose. 
The captain of a Danish man-of-war on his 
way home from Greenland was commiesioned 
to lay down the exact bearings of the island, 
but he cannot find the slightest trace of its 





| existence. 





BARGAINS. 


Tr is the fashion to talk as women were 
the only dupes of the sellers of bargains, 
Undoubtedly the glowing advertisements of 
** Grand Sales” and ** Astonishing Sacrifices ” 
allure the feminine mind in a way they do 
not the masculine; but what about the horse 
that a friend wants to sell, or knows someone 
who wants to sell, “ privately, without all the 
bother of dealers, you know?” 

What of the house that was offered at 
such a reduction on such perfectly plausible 
grounds? Of the wine secured at a sale? 
Of the china picked up by the amateur at a 
shop in a country town, where the “ man did 
not know its value,” which, as he obtained 
five times the fair price for his wares, it is 
charitable to hops was the case? No; the 
passion for bargain buying is too universal for 
any of us fo throw stones at our neighbour's 
weakness in this respecs. 

The richest share it with the poorest; nay, 
the richest people are often the most zealous 
bargain hunters. 

A collector will pride himself as much on 
the low price paid for his treasures as on the 
treasures themselves, 

“TI picked it up for a mere song” is a 
favourite boast, and perhaps, in many in- 
stances, this price was quite fair, as in the 
case of the lady who offered Garrick a tragedy 
“for nothing,” to which he replied that the 
authoress had accurately estimated the value 
of tw work Very eee — might be 
told of the experiences of bargain buyers. 

There is a tale of a country parish, too poor 
to afford an organ or harmonium, the vicar of 
which secured, at a sale, a very large musical 
box, which played the “‘ Old Hundredth” and 
other hymn tunes. 

Delighted with his bargain (the box had 
been sold cheaply), it was arranged that its 
music should accompany his singers on the 
ensuing Sunday; and the box played the 
hymn tune to the general satisfaction. Bat 
what were the feelings of the vicar when, in- 
stead of decorously stopping at the end of the 
last verse, the profane box struck up ‘ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland !’ 

The clerk hurried to the rescue, but, unfor- 
tunately, touched a wrong spring, and only 
converted the Scottish song into the yet mor 
indecorous melody of ‘‘ Drops of Brandy.” 
Amid the stifled titters of the congregation, 
the offending instrument was hurried out 
church, and was heard at intervals in the 
churchyard cheerfully carolling a succession 
of lively airs. 

The bargain-loving vicar was afterwards 
content to manage without music as heretofore. 

There was an old method of “ making an 
April fool,” by giving the victim of the hoax a 
letter containing the words “send the fool 
on.” 

These credentials having been duly de- 
livered, the recipient of the epistle wrote a 
similar message to someone else, 'till the unfor- 
tunate letter-carrier had made the tour of the 

sh. 

A somewhat similar oustom prevails among 
buyers of bargains, They are generally ex- 
tremely eager to share their fortune with 
their neighbours, and readily hand on their 
bargains to ,nother dupe, 








‘“‘ FRECKLE-PAINTING”’ is @ new profession 
just introduced at the fashionable American 
watering-place, Long Branob. Freckles are so 
in vogue this summer that Transatlantic belles 
who cannot obtain these " golden beauty spote’’ 
by exposing their face to the sun resort to arti- 
ficial means, First they rubbed their faces 
with wet fine sand, and the announcement, 
“Freckle sand sold here,” might be seen all 
over Long Branch, But this method damaged 
tender skins, avd now several ingenious artists 
have suceseeed in exactly imitating Nature 
with a paintbrush. The charge is two shil- 
lings a freckle, and, with care, one treatment 
lasts three days. 
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“WHEN YOU ARE DEAD, MY 
DARLING.” 


‘¢ WaeEn you are dead, my darliag,” 
And’mid the sweet flowers laid, 
Down in the valley, 
Beneath the willow’s shade, 
Mv feet will ofttimes wander 
Towards that sacred mound, 
Where sleeps the form I cherished 
Thet Jor Gee peed oil 
en o'er t illow, 
The bitter tears will tall,” 
At thoughts of my lost treasure, 
The idol of us all, 


My soul will linger near you, 
And guard your precious clay, 
Tbrough the long years, wy darling, 
Till lam away. 


So blest in being 
The one I loved the best, 
The fair, clear aky above us 
Will beam with sunshine bright, 
When I have found my treasure, 
Beneath the lilies white. 


Oh! bloom of warm, bright summer ; 
Oo san x" Psiebotry fale 
e ‘ant pe 
‘o the far Bes dew ! 
Where my lost love is sleeping 
Let precious incense rise 
To one who is an 
oe ie ga 
ereafter, 
I soon may claim mine own ; 
are dead,my darling,” 
I not dwell alone, 


D. M, 








CLIFFE COURT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy DE Rovsarx was sitting in the Court 
breakfast-room in front of the massive silver 
coffee-service, looking in her morning dress of 
white lawn, with its delicate embroidery and 
dainty pink bows, as charming a chatelaine as 
one could wish to see. 

Opposite her was Hubert C! ffe, alternately 

ing his own and his collie’s mouth with 
pieces of toast. Lord Cliffe was not there. 

‘IT am glad you are back, cousin Hubert,” 
the Countess said, looking at him from under 
the shadow of her thick, curved lashes. ‘I 
was beginning to find the Court a trifle dull.” 

‘* Many thanks fur the implied compliment,” 
laughed the young man, shaking back the 
bright hair from his brow, and returning hers 
with his own frank, candid glance, “I didn’t 
think one who possessed so many accomplish- 
ments and resources in herself as you do would 
ever have time to feel dull.” ¢ 

She shook her finger at him archly. 

‘© You have not pet out of your habit of say- 
ing pretty things, I see.” 

**Why should I? Sweets to the sweet. I 
have always been led to understand 1: dies liked 
them. Is it not true?” fe , 

“ Perfectly true, I should say ; but it is not in- 
variably good for us to have what we like.” 

“ Quite an erroneous notion, Lady Clarice. 
It is good for everyone to have what he or she 
likes ; the mistake is when they are not allowed 
to get it. I hold that contradiction spoils 
people’s tempers.” 

‘* And is yours so sweet because it has never 

rare ike} “ ty that we don’t 

**Very likely. jory is we don’ 
take life easily ote 4 pay Be is why women 
grow ugly, and men soured. The great secret 
of happiness has not yet been discovered ; but 
my impression is it consists in accepting things 





as they vome, and never troubling oneself about 
anything.” 

“* Very sound philosophy, as a theory,” said 
Lady De Roubaix, ——- **T expect, though, 
if it came to practice we should hear you telling 
a very different story. ‘He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound,’ you know.” 

“That quotation was intended to apply to 
love, you will remember.” 

* And is that a reason why it should not be 
applied to you?” 

6 Yes. ” 


* Bat why?” 

** Well, I am not a Romeo.” 

** You may become one.” 

“It is possible,” he said, with a slightly em- 
barrassed laugh, “ but not probable.” 

“Then you mean to say you are not in love 
at the present moment?” 

“Did I say so? I was not aware of it.” 

“If you did not express itin so many words 
you inferred it, and that amounts to the same 
thing.” 

‘*'You are too clever for me, Lady Clarice,’ 
he laughed. “I acknowledge myself beaten in 
the argument.” 

** And you confess yourself heart-whole?” she 

rsisted. 

** How could anyone make such a confession 
in your presence ?”’ 

**Now you are trying to escape with an 
evasion, which is very cowardly of you—nay, 
unworthy.” 

‘* I’m afraid I must plead guilty to doing and 
saying many unworthy things, then. Have 
you finished breakfast? Shall we go outside in 
the air?” 

She replied in the affirmative, and then they 
both got up, and strolled towards the terrace, 
where the sunshine was lying on the roses and 
passion-flowers that had been trained round 
the marble balustrade, and a couple of gor- 
—_ plumaged peacocks had come up to be 


Lady De Roubaix threw them morsels from 
her dainty, taper fingers, on which flashed the 
starry radi of sapphires and diamonds, for 
she was an ardent lover of jewels, and defied 
custom by wearing them at all times, even in a 
morning. 

*¢ The Court has received a new inmate since 
I have been away,” said Hubert, presently, and 
after they had walked up and down once or 
twice. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

**Indeed ! I =¢ ee tes it 

* A young girl who helps Mrs. Belton 

a Ob! "said the Countess, indifferently. ‘I 
believe I have seen her—a quiet-looking, staid 
little thing, with brown hair.” 

This was not exactly how Hubert himself 
would have described her; but he prudently 
refrained from any correction. 

** What do you know about her?” added his 
cousin, quickly, 

*‘ Very little, except that yesterday I over- 
took her on my way home, and found she had 
sprained her ancle, so I lent her the aid of a 
walking-stick, and I was going to ask if you 
knew how she was this morning.” 

Clarice shook her head. 

**T know nothing of domestic affairs.” 

“TI hardly supposed you did, they are not 
your forte, I should imagine By-the-bye,”’ 
Hubert added, dismissing a subject that he saw 
was not agreeable to his listener with that 
ready tact which seldom failed him, “ are you 
going to Lady Uarlyon’s garden party this 
afternoon?” 

‘6 ] suppose 80; at least, I have accepted the 
invitation, and I think my uncle has made up 
his mind to accom me.” 

‘6 Have you and Lady Carlyon become greater 
friends during my absence?” = = 

“No, we have very few sympathies in 
common, so we are not likely to grow intimate. 
She strikes me as a quiet, insipid wax doll, and 
to tell the truth I get on better with her hus- 
band ; but then I have seen more of him, for 
he has been over here pretty often of late.” 

“The deuce he has!” exclaimed Hubert, 


' startled out of his manners by the announce- 


€ 





ment. “He is by no means a favourite of my 
uncle’s, and, as a rule, he rather fights shy of 
the Court, except on state occasions, when ap- 
pearances have to be kept up.” 

“Perhaps he finds more amusement here 
than he did formerly,” observed Lady De Roa- 
baix, and Hubert turned away to conceal the 
smile the remark brought to his lips. 

Comparatively little as he had seen of his 
cousin, he had gauged her nature sufficiently to 
discover what a thorough coquette she was, and 
to know that woman of the world, as she could 
undoubtedly lay claim to being, her vanity 
was so great as to defy all her efforts at con- 
cealment. 

She herself was perfectly aware of this 
weakness in her character, and had made car- 
tain endeavours to conquer it; bat iv spite of 
these it would at times escape her control, and 
show itself in a thousand little unguarded 
words and actions. 

As they reached the end of the terrace they 
were joined by Lord Cliffe, who, in a brown 
velveteen coat and gaiters, looked the very 
ideal of a country gentleman. 

“IT thought you were not down yet,” his 
niece said, as she gave him her hand. 

‘*Not down!” he repeated. ‘‘You must 
think me lazy. Why, I’ve been walking over 
the plantations since seven o'clock this morn- 
ing, and have just come from a long consulta- 
tion with Edmunds, the head gamekeeper.” 

** And what does he say about the shooting 
prospects ?” put in Hubert, eagerly. 

“ Says they are excellent—couldn't be better 
—and promises us some capital sport.” 

“That's good news. Still I fancied, from 
my own observations, game would be plentiful 
this season.” 

**Edmunds is greatly put about over the 
poaching that goes on,”’ Lord Cliffe continued. 
‘“*He says those vagabonds of poachers get 
bolder and bolder every season, and trap hares 
and rabbits under his very nose, so there’s very 
little chance of the pheasants enjoying an im- 
munity. I really don’t know what's best to 

done.” 

‘I do though,” exclaimed Huber‘, hotly. “I 
shall go down to the woods myself every night, 
and lie in wait for them.” 

“And probably get a bullet lodged some- 
where about your person,’ interposed his 
uncle, grimly. ‘‘Those fellows are not over 
particular where they hit either, and the 
chances are rather in favour of your being 
maimed for life.”’ 

“T’ll risk that. Why, if nothing is done to 
show we take notice of it, Heaven only knows 
where their insolence will stop! Ill go down 
to the lodge, and talk it over with Edmunds at 
once.”’ 

He raised his hat to Clarice, whistled his 
dogs, and started off, watched by the two on the 
terrace, 

‘* Hubert doesn’t seem particularly to court 
our society now he has come home,’ observed 
the Countess, a slight tone of pique visible in 
her voice. 

** Hubert is, above all things, asportsman, and 
the heat of his ardour renders him oblivious 


of other duties,’’ answered Lord Cliffe, in ex- . 


cuse, 

‘*He might have asked me to accompany 
himtothe Lodge. I should have liked the walk,” 
added Clarice, only half appeased. 

‘*Should you? Well, as he has neglected 
what ought to have been his first consideration 
—that is, your amusement—l’ll see what I can 
do to remedy his fault. I have something to 
show that you will perhaps fiad as much plea- 
sure in looking at as in going to the wood,” 

He led her indoors to his study—a very 
different sort of apartment from Hubert’s—and 
going to a strong iron safe proceeded to unlock 
it, and took from it an antique brass casket, 
cariously carved, and very old. This he 
opened, and placed its contents on the table, and 
Clarice uttered a little cry of delighted, ecstatic 
surprise as she saw them. 

hey were the Cliffe family diamonds—neck- 
lace, bracelets, tiara, and stars of different sizes, 
The gems that composed them were brilliant 
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of ibe° Ores water, and. of a value absolutely 
fabulous, aa the sunshine fell upom, them they. 
{ished out a thousand peiats af prismatic light 
that were perfectly dazzling te the eyes, 

‘Lady De. Roubaix clasped, her hands. te- 
gether,and drew a long. breath. 

“ Are they pant 2” yo sa iscaunt ss 
stepping bac ew paces in ta gauze a 
then. g. I flatter myself. there; ave. few. families 
in England can show better. It.is many, years 
since they, saw the light, for I have only just 
withdrawn them from my bankers. My mother 


was the last who. wore them, and J, should. 


imagine she. became them royally ; for from 
what I can remember of her she must have been 
avery handsome woman. Indeed,J know shehad 
the reputation of being a court. beauty before she 
was married, and when she. was.one of Queen 
Charlotte's maida-of-honour.” 

‘‘T wonder who will wear them next?” mur- 
mured Clarice, involuatarily. 

‘‘ That problem shall soon: be salved ; for you 
shall put them on,” was Lord Cliffe's. reply, 
as he took the neckiet in his hand, and clasped 
it round her firm, whitethroat. “ I denotmeau 

1 shall give them to you, for I have.mo power to 
dinpe seof them ; but I hope, in dne time, you 
will have tbe + ight to wear them.” 

A deep flush of exultstion nose to her face:; 
but. instead of replyiag she went. te theold- 
fashioned. glass over the mantelpiece, and 
looked. iatently at, the reflection itigave back. 
The tiara. was on her head, the pendamts/of the 
necklace rose and fell with the threbbiag of 
her heart; and as she moved aj, perfect hala of 
starry light. seemed to quiver aad sciatillate 
around her, 

When she turned away. a cuviously detex- 
mined gleam came in her eyes. 

“ They suit you to perfection—you look like 
an, Eastern Empress!” Lord Cliffe, told her, 
proudly, ‘There is: no woman in the world I 
would as soon see wear them as yourself,” 

‘ But. it is not.a matter for you, to decide,” 
she returned, with pretended playfulness, 
though her voice shook’ alittle. ‘ They goof 
right to Hubert’s wife, so the choice of bestow- 
ing them rests with him,” 

‘‘ Hardly, My choice must be Huberi’s, and 
{ have already chosen.’ 

“That is rather an arbitrary thing to say, is 
it not? Young men, as a rule, exercise their 
own discretion with regard to their selection of a 
wife, aud it may be my cousia will think 
himself jossified in rebelling against your 
authority.” 

‘“ He dave not!” exolaimed the Viscount, 
vehemently ; then it seemed. to strike him he 
hed said too much, and he bit. his lip, and emy 
ployed. himseif in restering,the jewels to their 

lace. 

‘ Jast. as he was in the act of doing it there 
came a knock at thie door, and before. he could 
speak it was opened, and a footman stood on 
the threshold, 

‘A man named Richards wants.tospeak to 
you, if you please;.my lord.” 

*- All right—let him wait five minutes, and 
then bring him in.” 

Clarice, took the opportunity of making: her 
eseape through the open Freitch window, and 
went again te her old station at the end of the 
tercace,, Where she stood, looking thoughtfaily 
across the fair prospeet of hill <A dale, field 
and forest, that lay stretched. ont before her. 

“ What a grand place to be mistressiof | What 
wealth, what power!” she. muttered to her- 
self, hali-aloud im her excitement, “and then— 
those jewelal”’ 

Although, as: a matter of fact, the jewels 
did nvt represent one tithe: of the value of the 
Cliffe estates they appealed. to her even more 
irresistibly. Perhaps it was: because she could 
hold them in her hand, feel their weight, see 
their iridescent fires, and know that they lent a 
now lustre to her beauty, or perhaps it was the 
purely feminine delight some women.take in 
precious stones., T hey were something tan. 

gible, real, som ething f for whizh, if she wished 
ib, she might obtain in exchavge thousands’ of 
golden sovereigns. Her whole form dilated.as 
the thought of them. 











‘‘ They ought to be: miue—they, shall, be 
mine!” she exclaimed, almost fiercely: ** Who, 
so ainatoase pega hen as tine last: woman of 


the line with. its baxary,. I. 
could not — oon i 
lifa.; Senndiongeeedions but.it.would,be | 


worse than ever now... Livwill' nof.go,back, come 
what may, And-yeb the.onlg. sure method’ of 
making my position sectreis to-begome.tinbert's 
wife, and rt is. nob.in love with:me. I 
thought so before, but this ee PT) 
sure of it. What is the reason, I 
is there in me that repels him? Mast.meniave 
yielded with less than:half.the: efforts 1.bave 
made to win him.” 
|, Se Pen eee ner ag then 
ed qui down the ameate, ayesfixed. 
on the ground, and. lost,ia thanghé. 

“ Wit did Uncle Hverard:.mean. by, sayin 
Hubert dave.not, defy him!” "she saniitated, 
aa she revolved in her mindcall that had passed 
during her interview withthe Viscount, ‘* Was / 
it a mere assertion of a would-be autocratic: 
power, or has he really. 
obedience? If the lather. hemnst hold some, 
secret of Hubert’s, and that secres.itummak. be. 
my business. to discover.!.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


However blue the skies; however golden the 
sunshine, we only obtain a — limited. enjoy- 
ment from their contemplation whenshut —_— 
four walls; and Arline Lestex,, seated in 
armchair in the. littlesitting-room- that hadbeen 
given her as her own, felt a very keen Atay = 
as she. looked. out of the: window towards. th 
smooth. green velvat: of. the: sunlit lawn, ond 
vainly. wished herself there:. 

The, doctar, bad. looked at her ankle. that 
morning, and wow en resti fon aday or two, 50 
she was taking the firat dose of, the preserip- 
tion, and it certainly did not agree with her.; 
Weonse than. all, she had nothing to read; - 
had, rausacked Mrs..Belton’s: small. store 
beoks. (which consisted chiefly of mod my 
economy in one shape or another), and had. 
taken, asthe most Richardson’stime- 
honoured romance of “ Sir Charles Grandison;.”’ 
but, somehow, she could not get up.am interest 
in that stiff and formal baroneb. of. a century! 
past and the peerless. Miss Byvon, whose traus+ 
cendent virtues poe her beyond reach of ther 
frailties of humanity. 

Half-an-hour ago the canriage hadi been 
brought to the door, and: Lady De. Roubaix had 
come out, atéited. as usual in a: most: bacoming 
costume, and wafting.around..a little: clond; of: 
——- as yp. ont _ oo 

ces. wasigoing, y: Oarlyon's 
gerden-paxty, and Arline gave aamothered sigh,. 
as she — of how pleasant it must beinthe. 
Chase. gardens, dri woffse: aud, eskingsices 
under the shadow of huge old treean Thenishe: 
wondered whether Cliffe were: tere, 
and.in fancy saw hin» bending his. brightihead.. 
to talk to same daintily-attired lady, and smil. 
ing the winning smile that wasse psouliarly his. 
own, 

Arline was rather So par fond..of. as- 
ae the people she: met with those she 
read of, and: now she closed: her! eyes and 
gave herself up to: a. sort of wrt mre 
which Hnbert became one of those: fair-haied. 
Vikings that still live: oe old Norse legends; 

Suddenly ashadow fell aeross the window, . 
and lookiog up quickly she beheld. the subject | 
of her visious standing outside. 

Good afternoon, Miss Lester.” 

** Good. aféernoon, siz,” she retamned,, the last; 
word being an afterthought, and: very linger+ 
ingly brought ous. 

“ How is the foot +better?” 

“ Yes, thamk. you,” struggling to-attain’a 
position of more dignity than was consistent. 
with her present attitude. 

‘* That's all right. L. suppose, thoug,. you 
won t:beiable ta walk well tor a few:days ? 

‘* Tam afvaid-not.” 

Hubert glanced .reunt:; there wasmo one in 


] sigh nebavenin gardener's boy, so he seated. 


‘in the readiness with 








himself at ease on the window sill in such a 
position as to face the young gitl.. 

“Isn't it a nuisance staying indoors on a day 
like this?” he said, ‘his eyes resting with 
sense of satisfaction on the pretty picture she 
made, with her soft hair muiiled. in little rings 
on her forehead. | 

“Yes, indeed,” she returmed,, with. a. sigh. 
“T suppose it 's true. that wavalue things more 
when we have lost them, at any) rate, I never 
a liberty of meyement meant so much 

ore.” 

** And you are alk by,yourself? Dida’t you 
feel lonely ? 7” 

‘“‘ Rather. I shauldatt.be if. Thad my. books ; 
but they are. data box: 1 haven't 

opened since I left home 

“That's a defect we can soon remedy,” said 
Hubert, briskly... ** We shave: ‘a"ptetty: good 
library here, and.you:ane weloome+to:take: what 
volumes you like. Sopponsstege there now, 


Arline shook: ber heads and - peladed te a 
couple of sticks ping dcnesemichajr. 

“They have to sepve.ane sama moe: of pro- 
gression now, and Lamse awkward with them 
that I prefer sittingvatill.’” {+ ©» 

But if you were te talus my.sem. might 
manage,” suggested Hab 

He was a young: mam-deduatemed: toacting 
on impulse without waiting to. count. the. cost 


of after consectenoes’; aftd’ to hel girl, 
who through foree- ‘of’” was 
brought to ecowpy: atimferior y and 


who was, moreover, “atSthe* troment 
suffering under sptiyetedt Rt, ere rt a 
not only per action, But even” Praise- 


worthy. 

What aspect his conde? ésent to 
his uncle or cousin <i not 2 had 
whether, if the object Mig gan FD 
been old and ugly, he haven he 
as much molicheede: on~ her “a-moot 


question with which we have nothing to do. 

As a matter of fact, it pee s great fault lay 
ed all pre- 
sent enjoyment, wiatorer ite a nature, and the 
utter gerd le manifdster’ towardd ) the 
future. 

That life, as it went-on, could not be alto- 


gether as it was now, that duties would in- 


crease, and that old’ age must Pore he knew ; 
ly: Baby a possibility, 
hidden iw the mists: RNY cen 86 
He vaulted lightly rough: ‘openswindow, 
and.was atAcline "e side before: she, coulil tind. 
words ‘to: remonstrate. 


“You must not mind my: helping yon, ” he: 


said, with his gay codeidhets 
hiwaem. “ You know Lady Carlyen isia great 
friend-of anime, and sa: Sate nen quite: like & 
— towards.a friendot hers 

Not: very: sound: a if, anyone had. keen 
tlivre to: analyse ity which Arline made. no 
attempt to.do. 

Ever since her arrivabat the Court she had 
been asentirely alone asvif she had dwelt_in. 
the solitude of a hermit’s-ceil, for the only 
persons with whom she:-was broughtin comtact 
were Mis, Belton and the: servanty and one 
was alnost as. oe asthe obhers. ioe 
in any sense of thé word companiona 
that to talib one with whem she had: tastes 
and sympathies in common. was. a positive 
luxury—a dangerous one te in, ) 
bat tivieshe did mot think of Taare 

Without further ado she tice with the 
aid of his arm walked across the hall into the 


with which the chairs were peer BOF 
writing: e; scattered over with mewspape!s 
and ge mes occupied cemtpe of: the 
square of Turkey carpet: Inid down on: tie 
cakenficor, Ia theair was-the sussil 
a the Russian leather. binding of 
books, 
Hubert led Avline near the window, andpub: 
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her in an armchair, so big that her little figure 
seemed quite lost in it ; then he placed a velvet 
cushion on the ground for a footstoo!, and took 
up a manuscript from tke table, 

“ This is the catalogue, Now tell me what 
you would like—history, travel, biography; or 


angle of the Court, and at the end of a terrace 
that ran along one side of the house ; it was 
beyond the kenoftheservants’ wing, and atthe 
same time a 


romance?” of an evening, 
“ Neither,” she said, ing, and getting.| while the Countess was dinner, and 

rel. Iam pct mood for “i pepmotine indeed after dinner, before he joimed 
‘‘Then poetey you shalt: the | berinthe drawing-room, he chose to walk upand 

poets, from Chameer to Swinkarne: A. wide | down the ing tis cigar ; then, when 

stretch, is it now??” ‘uf ‘ the end, it waa, natavel thing. 
Te roscbed diame loge pan his elbows on the sill of 


selected ; but i of 





exq! 
mighb — 

Elysian, 

stricked life-she was compe 
Ray gl ge 
gir wie 
tather> te: thitale, care 





sensitively eareful ta hide from ee. 
She was so small, and. slight, ‘ethereal, 
and there was a look. of — 
on her fair face that she seemed tof him less a 
woman than a beautiful chiid, whot hadesome- 


how wandered from her 4 
There was a big bronze clock on carved 
oak mantelpiece, and this suddenly struck out 
- Aol 


the hour—six o'clock—making, staré 


guiltily. 

- Hom gnickly, the time has flown !’’ she ex- 
claimed: 70 x9" know we have been. here 
juite two Hours?” 

“ Have we? I did not think it was.so long, 
We shall haye my uncle and Lady De Ron: 
baix back sdom”” “sr 

“ How was is.you did not go with tliem, Mr. 
Cliffe?’ stie asked, tinocetit. 

“Well; I really don’t know,” he. responded, 
in some, embarrassment, “TI was rather late 
getting, back-from a visit to the. gamekeeper, 
and then I° felt tired, and thoughp I would 
rater remain at home, Tfancy I Have amused 
myself. as-well here as I should’ haye done at 
the Chase,” he added; sotto voce, ay he gave her 
his arm, and Jed her back to Her sitting-room, 

Someliow,, after: this. life seenied » different 
thing to Arline; but if you. kiad'asked her wh 
she would Have said—and truthfully— she co 
notte you 


Her ankle soon got well, anil she.was able.to | 


resumé her duties, and go about the house aa 
usual; but her tasks seemed glorified now by 
the sunshine that was.in. herself, and she was, 
never dull as she had been heretofare, 

Perhaps this was because she was constantly 
supplied with books, for Hubert was sure to 
find a,chance of speaking to her,at some part 
of the day, and would then ask ber what 
volumes she would like, and-see they were put 
on her table, ’ 

Frequently, too, a little bouquet would lie 

on them—a few-deep: roses; or-a bunch 
of {starry jessamine—sometimes rare scarlet 
exebics from, the conservatories —and: these. 
ottonpions,. trifling as they were, yet made all 
the diff-remes to so quiet, and uneventfal an 
€x as her own. 
_ 16 wan pleasant to think there was someone 
in the-honse who cherished a feeling of friend- 
liness towards her, who took an interest in her 
welfare, and whose. smile was ag sweet as 
Hubett Cliffe’s,; and though she did not put this 
idea into words, if made. itself felt as an in- 
fluence thats changed the current of her 
whole being. 


Her sitting-room was situated just at an 


demmed: to,eat the bitter bread of depear 


leasb-—~aallied every morning guns 
their shoulders, and accompanied by Lord 

Cliffe and his nephewyand came back agnight, 
wearied with a long day’s walking, and talking 
londiy. of the:spert they:sbad had, while dogs 
and keepers came up behind, the latter laden 
with well-filled bags. 

Arline saw less of Hubert then, but she had 
more toalv in the way of ‘household duties, for 
there’ were grander dinners to be arranged, and 
seryants to direct in preparing the guest 
chambers. Mrs. Belton had’ tried her very 
hardest to find’ occasion for complaint; but 
Arline was ‘so bright; so clear-headed, and, 
above all, so submissive to her own authority, 
that she could absolutely discover no fault, and 
—a not uncommon occurrence with women of 
her character—she speedily’ went from one 
extreme to the other, and declared she could 
not: be thankful’ enough to Providence, as re- 
presented’ by Lady Carlyon, for sending her 
‘such a treasure ! 

She herself was able to be up now, but she 
manifested. no amxi to take her old place, 
being quite content that Arline should give 
orders for her, and see they were executed, 

One afternoon the young girl canto into her 
 sitting-room, looking rather pile. 

“Good gracious, child! what's the matter 
with you?” exclaimed the housekeseper, who 
was sticking labels on pots of preserve, and 
had quite an array on the table in front of her. 

‘“*Nothing,” responded Arline; “at least— 
nothing particularly. Iam only a little tired 
and headachy.” 

“T expect: you've been running about all the 
morning, doing more than you ought to-have 
done—just like the headstrong girl you are!” 

“Perhaps. so,” said Arline, with a faint 
smile, 

She was accustomed’ to these sert of ad- 
dresses now, for Mrs. Beltun's favourite form of 
amusement was scolding—either mildly, as in 
the present instance, or severely, as more 
than one delinquent domestic might have testi- 
fied 


J 
“If we could only put old heads on young 
shoulders!” sighed te housekeeper. ‘ But 
there—it’s no good talking, for oue might AR 
on from now till Christmas Day, and 
wouldn’t make a bit of difference, I daresay 
it’s the same with you as those foolish house- 





mai@s—in at one ear, and out at the other! 


€ 


slightly what hee basiness. conld 

Beaatue tones; (03 tne ee 

—< a woman sighed as she 
“Sofar!" she muttered, ‘‘ Dthought it was 











However, if you have a headache you had 
better go and lie down for an hour or 30.” 
Arline strenuously objected. 









quite close at hand now.” 
She was a woman of about fifty, with grey 
hair and a weather-benten face—noba common 
tramp, by amy means, as was evinesd hy the 
nestness with which her crumpled old bonnet 
waa: ead her threadbare shawi 


‘*“Aye—very tired, kui I mmnetn’t stay to rest 
til my: journey’s: done, and Ihave segn Lord 
Cliffe. Three moremiles, did you say, young 
lady? Saeeent whether I shall be able to 

ei ” ¥ 

She turned away, muttering to herself, and 
Arline hesitated a moment, undecided whether 
to follow her or not. She hadno mosey in 
her Bh coset that. she could give. har, so she 
finally went.on towards the Chase, Tho.house 
wore a strangely deserted look; the blinds.in 
the lower portion were all drawn, down, and 
the windows. closed—which, was the more 
strange, as Arline knew Alicia loved both air 
and t, and always insisted on doors and 
windows bsing opsn when the woather was 
mild enough to allow if. 

The butler, a dark-browed and somewhat 
repellant-looking man, answered her knock. 

“Ts Lady Carlyon in?” 

“ She is in, miss, but she is not well enough 
to receive visitors.’’ 

‘* Not well! Whatis the matter with her?’ 
—with hasty concern. 

‘‘T do not know, miss, but the. physician 
who comes to see my lady says she is.to be 
kept perfectly quiet,’ was the unmoyed.re- 
sponse. 

“She will see me, I know,” exclaimed 
Arline. “Take manent to her, please,” ex- 
tending it as she spoks,, 

The butler shook his head, 

“Sir Ascot’s, orders. are.strict that the dec- 
tor’s instructions must be carried ont, aud L 
dare not disobey.” 

Arline pleaded again, but without sucogas. 
The man was obdurate, so at last. she left, 
more concerned over the matter than she would 
have cared to acknowledge. Alicia, she knew, 
had no relatives, and was singularly destitute 
of friends, 80, that there would beng ane toe 
look after her, if she were ill, save hired: de- 
pendénts, and the thought of them washatefal 
to the young girl, who resolved to write to 
Lady Caxlyon, and offer to nurse ber, Mrs. 
Belton was well enough to do without her now, 
80 there was no onlty about. her being 
spared’; and, ai apy rade, conld make 
Alioia’s imprisonment to the house less lonely. 

She. walked back more slowly than she had 
‘come, and the grey twilight shadows were 
beginning to close in as she reached alittle 
plantation, by the side of the road, that was 








aa 
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(CLABICE UTTERED A LITTLE CRY OF DELIGHTED SURPRISE AS SHE SAW THE CLIFFE FAMILY DIAMONDS.) 


peat of the Cliffe Court preserves. It was very 
onely just at this spot, and dark too, for the 
trees arched overhead, and although the leaves 
had begun to fall, there were still sufficient on 
the branches to exclude the light, 

From somewhere in the plantation g black- 
bird was whistling a few notes, and somehow 
the sopg sounded mournful on the aitill 
autumnal air, and Arline paused a moment to 
listen, a little thrill of melancholy runnizg 
through her, 

Suddenly the blackbird ceased, and another 
sound broke the stillness—a low, half-stified 
moan, that was repeated at intervals with 
monotonous regularity. 

The girl's first impulse was to run away, but 
& moment’s reflection brought courage, ard 
she stood her ground, saying to herself there 
must have been an accident, and someone was 
near her in pain. 

She looked round carefully, and then her 
eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, and 
she saw on the green sward that bordered the 
road a confused grey heap, that presently took 
the outlines of a human figure—a woman’s, 

She advanced now without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and discovered it to be the self-same 
person who had addressed her earlier in the 
afternoon, and who was sitting on the ground 
apparently in a semi-conscious state, her 
knees drawn up to her chin, and a strange 
wild look in her eyes. 

Arline bent down and touched her, 

** Are you ill?” she said, gently. 

The woman did not answer, did not even 
take the slightest notice, but continued moan- 
ing as if she had not heard, 

The young girl repeated the question with 
the same result, and then gazed helplessly 
round, undecided what to do. 

It was clear the woman was ill, and quite 
unfit to continue her journey ; moreover, that 
she was a stranger was evinced by her travel- 
worn appearance, as well as by the question 
she had asked, showing her ignorance of the 
whereabouts of Cliffe Court, 





To leave her there alone while she (Arline) 
went to fetch assistance seemed unfeeling, con- 
sidering her helpless condition ; but it was the 
only course that suggested itself, and the 
young girl would have put it in practice had 
she not heard the sudden ge of a gun, 
which was near encugh to tell her someone 
must be close at hand. 

She called out loudly, and before many 
seconds had passed her appeal was answered 
in person by no less an individual than Lord 
Cliffe himself. 

He looked somewhat astonished as he raw 
the tableau on the roadside ; but came through 
a little gate, put his gun down, and then 
raised his hat to Arline, whom he recognised. 

‘* Was it you who called, Miss Lester?” he 
said, as he drew nearer, “or did I only fancy 
I heard someone’s voice ?” 

“Tt was I, my lord. This poor woman 
er ill, and I didn’t know what to do with 

er.” 

The Viscount was not the man either to 
shirk or allow himself to be overcome by a 
duty. He knelt down by the side of the way- 
farer,looked in her face, and felt her pulse as 
a physician might have done; indeed, he 
rather prided himself on his knowledge of 
medicine, which he had made a s‘udy of when 
he was younger. 

“She is feverish and half delirious,” he 
said, when he had finished his examination. 
“She has evidently walked a great deal, and, 
a8 & consequence, is quite overcome with 
a Isuppose you; know nothing about 

er?” 

Arline -told what little she did know, 
namely, their meeting two hours ago, and 
what she had said. 

“ She was going to Cliffe Court to see me!” 
exclaimed the Viscount, considerably sur- 
prised. ‘I have noidea who she can be; but, 
at all events, she is not in a fit condition to be 
left to herself.” 

He looked at her dcubtfully, mentally de- 
bating whether she should be sent to the 





workhouse, which was some distancefaway 
or be taken to his own home, which was close 
at hand. + 

Finally he said aloud,— : 

“I do not think she is suffering from any- 
thing infectious, so she shall be removed to 
the infirmary at the Court. She is not a 
common vagrant, to jadge by her appearance. 
Shall you mind stay with her for five 
minutes, Miss Lester, while I fetch help?” 

Arline replied in the negative, and in a little 
more than the time specified Lord Cliffe re- 
turned with a r, who had hastily har- 
nessed a pony in a little low cart; and in this, 
with much care, they proceeded to place the 
sick woman, who was perfectly apathetic the 
while, not seeming, indeed, to have: the. 
slightest knowledge of what was going on. 

“You had better drive on to the Court, 
Mills, and tell Mrs, Belton what has occurred,” 
said Lord Cliffe. ‘She will know what to do 
with the poor creature, and then send for Dr, 
Fletcher.” 

The man touched his hat, and drove off, 
and then the Viscount turned to Arline with 
grave courtesy. 

“It is getting late for you to be out alone, 
Miss Lester, You must let me have the 
honour of acting as your escort home.” 


(To be continued.) 








Few efforts are more unsuccessfal, few 
labours are more unavailing than those of the: 
reformer who has not reformed himself, of 
the liberal giver who does not pay his debts, 
of the man who, without any special direction 
in life, is occupied in guiding and directing 
others. : 

Compiiments of congratulation are always: 
kindly taken, and cost nothing but F og ink 
and paper. We consider them as dr upon 
good breeding, where the exchange is always 
greatly in favour of the drawer, 
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(‘* cam I BE OF ANY SERVICE TO YOU, MISS VILLIERS?” ASKED CAPTAIN LYSAGHT, ] 


NOVELETTE.] 

CAUGHT IN HER OWN 
TOILS. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘ “ate dear Lysaght, welcome back to Eng- 
ap »” 

The person thus addressed was a tall, hand- 
some man of about five-and-thirty years of 
age. His features wore a somewhat proud 
expression, yet in no way repelled one, and 
his bearing, thonugh aperend, was singularly 
easy. He tarned at the above greeting, and 
heartily shock the hand held out to him, 

‘‘My dear Charteris, I am delighted to see 
you again,” 

** Are you coming my way?” asked Char- 
teris, a good-looking fellow in the Carabineers 
—the two men had met in Piccadilly. ‘‘ Walk 
with me to my/rooms,”’ he continued, “ I can't 
lose you so soon, Good heavens! how time 
has flown, It is eight years, is it not, since 
you were in England? ’’ 

“ Nearly nine.’’ 

** And, pray, may I ask when you were 
going to look me up?”’ 

“You can’t think I had forgotten you, 
Arthur ; but I was not well enough to do any- 
thing the first few weeks after my return, and 
I have been staying down at my brother’s 


‘Ah! I forgot you were on sick leave. 
How are you now?” 

“Much better, thanks; I have picked up 
wonderfully.” 

“ Why do you not exchange if the climate 
does not agree with you?” 

‘' Oh! it agrees with me very well; I had 
not a day's illness till I was knocked over by 
this fever, I shall be. quite fit to return in a 
year’s time, at the expiration of my leave.” 

“ You don’t seem at all anxious to remain 
over here, Claude,” 


| 





“My dear fellow,” returned Lysaght, with 
a slight, sad smile, that made bim look hand- 
somer still ; ‘‘so many changes take place in 
a few yearf, 80 many of the old moorings are 
cut away. I feel terribly out of it all.” 

‘* Nonsense, you will soon get in the swing 
again; you have arrived in time for all the 
gaieties, I shall take you to Lady Luxmore’s 
to-night,’’ 

“*T don't know that I feel up to it, Arthur.” 

“ You need only look in for an hour; you 
will meet several old friends, Come home 
and dine with me, and I will send my man 


for your things, so that we can go together.’ 


Here we are at my place.” 

The invitation was accepted, and half.an- 
hour later the two friends were seated over 
their tée-d-téte dinner. 

‘*T must introduce you to Miss Villiers to- 
night, Claude,” said Charteriy. “ Of course 
you have heard of her?” 

“I knew her father slightly before I went 
out to India. I hear she is a great beauty, 
though, from all accounts, a somewhat capri- 
cious one.” 

‘¢ Well, itis hardly to be wondered at ; with 
her beauty and wealth she can rule society 
pretty well as she chooses. Take care, old 
man, you do not lose your heart.” 

‘*No fear of that,” replied Lysaght, confi- 
dently, as he leant back in his chair, and 
stroked his long, golden moustache. 

“¢Tady Olara Vere de Vere, of me you 
shall not win renown,’” quoted Charteris, 
laughing. ‘Is that what you mean?” 

“ Well, I flatter myself I am not suscep- 
tible, and am in no position to allow myself 
to beso. However, surrounded as Miss Villiers 
is by more distinguished admirers, she would 
scarcely think it worth her while to waste her 
fascinations on me.” 

* Proud humility,” returned Charteris, with 
an amused glance at his friend’s handsome, 
high-bred face; ‘let me tell you she thinks 
everyone worth her while,” : 





; “In fact, I suppose she is utterly heart 
ess.” 

‘No, no,” replied Charteris, “it would be 
bard indeed to believe that anyone so beauti- 
ful could be that. Perhaps we are rather to 
be despised for being to easily conquered and 
made wretched by a lovely face.” 

“I should think you can scarcely have been 
made the latter,” replied his friend, ‘or you 
could not defend her. I amgladof it, for I think 
it ashame that a vain, frivolous girl bbould 
have the power to mar the happinegs-of so 
many.” 

“You are severe on the fair Isabel,” 
returned Arthur Charteris, ‘‘ but, to tell you 
the truth, though I was rather hard hit at 
first, I have since seen a face I like better. 
However, we won’t discuss her any more, or 
you will be prejudiced before seeing her ; wait 
till then to judge, for no man condemns on 
hearsay. Now, tell me, have you heard any- 
thing of Langley, of the —th? ’”’ and thereupon 
they fell to discussing old days and old 
friends till it was time to present themselves 
at Lady Luxmore’s in Grosvenor-square, 

It was rather late when they entered the 
crowded ball-room. Lady Luxmore greeted 
the two friends with great impressement, and 
Lysaght had scarcely escaped from her over- 
powering politeness when he was eagerly 
seized upon by several old friends, delighted to 
see him again, for though with women he was 
always somewhat distant and reserved, with 
men he was a general favourite. 

His hostess, however, allowed him little 
leisure for idle converse ; she captured him 
again, and introduced him to a young Jady for 
the waltz just commencing ; and Lysaght, not 
wishing to pose as an invalid, found he must 
exert himself to do his part in the evening's 
dissipation, At the close of the dance, when 
he had consigned his partner to the care of 
her chaperone, he was met by Charteris. 

“ Come and be introduced to the star of the 
evening,” said the latter. ‘' Have you seen 
her?” 
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‘‘T have not looked for her,’’ was Lysaght’s 
indifferent reply. 

Charteris smiled, bat did not answer. 
With difficulty they made their way t 
the crowd to one of the ante rooms whichled: 
off from the ballroom, and where Iswbel 
Villiers was holding a vrilliant court, 

When Lysaght’s glanceféil on her, he could , 
ane bat own that foronce 
it was! haw) 


ri-had not beem 4 


* Would it be presamptuons to inquire into 
them ?” she asked, with winning grace, 
“Well, in. the first. place, I have some very}. 
friends here.” 
** And such —— scarce, are they not?” 


said Isabel, laughing. 

‘‘T shoul i teiee tannght you would be the 
last person to Bay BO, “3 hexejpined, quietly. 
» Why 60, pray?’ 












Her last dance before leaving she gave to 
Charteris. The latter turned the conversation 
on his friend, and it was pleasant to hear the 
| warm way in which he spoke of him. 

“Tam so glad he is back in England. I 
-onlg-wittthe were going to remain lorger. He 
wae my greatest chum ; we have are 
since we were a a 



















vee tad What a lovely. 


and oolouring! 
Be mouth: and chin, 
elloately arched. brow, thie: violet 
<7 — Sens oo een Whee? ike in 
rare 
crea ot white satin: set. of a Pgh 
racefal outlines.of 


Canta keake im ber: lbw 

toying with her large f rich f ry 

dreamy smile. circling ‘ae lips, while 

listemed to. the flabteries of her corps d'élile. 

her, “alow me 

triem@of mine,, 
She glanced: 






venee | 


co 





a cin 


ie 

of last night, aa ne og 
ag ew 
individuals?” H 

enother man standing by; “we- musi new) 


Tremaine’s?”* 
‘' Miss Villiaraeqwas ro donb$ 
some more fortenate 


presume to question-her,’” 

‘Pardon me if £ have been indiverees,’’ | 
laughed Charteris; “but you cammot be sur- 
prised if we are anxious as to your move- 
ments,-and you always leave us in all the 
agonies of suspense,’ 

‘*You do not look as though yeur Health 
svere giving way under the strain,” said Miss 
Villiers, Ligh thy, 

‘This is our dance, Miss Villiers,” said Lord, 
Delamere, one of the group,; offering hervhis 
arm. 

“You. will. surely, reserve & walt for. me, 
will you.not?”’ said, Charteria; passed 
him, “ ‘you cannot, he.so hea: hen as, to 


6T ait és,” she replied, but nevertheless 
ciying bim a very eugagipg snsila, 

Later,in the eyenjag, Lyseght, wentto claim 
ber as his pariner. Both were pesiect dancers, | 
and Miss Villiérs gave herself up to tho enjoy 
ment of. her waltz, and did. nos at fines seek to 
enter into conversation, 

At the conclusion. of tha dapea: they went 
into the consarvatary, and, stter: giving her aw 
seat, Lyseght praseedad somuke yimeself com- 
fortable ia alow garden.chaix by her side. 

There:waasilence: between them for a few 
tuinntes, 

Claade was, to-all.intent, deeply eugagedin 
pulling a rese: to. piceea,y antl Isabol lazily 


tanned. herself. and studied: her companion’s |. 
veiling, 


countenance frena bensatli Ker long, 
isahes, 

She noted the handsome- features; with 
their reeecved expression, the proud lines 
round the firm month; end, quick at-reading 
people's characters, she: dieeerned that this: 
was a different navare to those that usually 
crossed her path. 

His’ oofftress, sa different from tte ready 
admiration she always’ received, balf piqued, 
half pleased her; for it woult be thie greater 
triumph to subjugate him, 

Suddenly he looked up, and. vexed that. he 
should have caught her observing, him, her 
colour deepened, and for the first time in her 
life she felt. embarrassed; asthe steady gaze 
of his dark eyes mef herz, 

“ You must. be glad totiavereburnedto Dng-. 
land, after so long am absence, Captain 
Lysaght, ” she, began, somewhat abraptiys 

*' For some reasons I am,” he replied, 
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“Because one se universally admired as. 
. be.aupponed'te:.be 









t of 
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2. 
S Scare ean , , 


| tain Lgsaghts Lot: me tel 


bs 
me ag 


TP ed his-dar 


- ae 


4g 


ms] Wiad say sof” aio asled | 
8 ae Se = ‘serious ot intel- | 


— 


| Jeotual conversation ? ; 
——— iy L thinkit a 


her. 
shortness: Pook our acquaintance will 
‘not warrant my 

A taint flush rose to ; Chesk, His 
‘in chafed her; she felt a sudden 
unseoountable longiag to win this man’s good 
opinion. 

‘* When, we know... each other better, I 
‘shall come to you for an answer,” she said, 
gaily, striving to hide her discomfiture ; “ but 
ini the meanwhile you must “promise. not to 
listen: fo amy of my: enemies, ox they! may 
prej adice, you. sgainsh.me,’ 
fe ore not to have any enemies; Miss 

Villiers.” 

‘No???’ said Iaabel,, with delicate scorn.” 
' ¥ou:think it aeaeepaiee to claimtba pri-. 
vilag@only accorded to greait: 

‘*Nay, I have heard that Miss villteees is. a 

gream; power ia: that most<important arena, 
aoe society.” 
} J*Howesancastie yousare,”’ 

“I didnot mean. toibe so,” he returned so 
gravely that, she could net halp laughing. 

eh, your spell to disarm eumity?”” she +} 
as 

* Usethatpowerleniently ; aeyowarestrong, 
be mercifal.” 

“Ave yor pleading for yourself; ox: for 
others:?,” 

As she asked the quastion: she bent) 
slightly towards him. Tae lovely:vieleteyes 
—- om: him: with sedactive seftmess; » 

int, dreamy smile played: round-theds sliaate. 
Hips ; ; the warlight fell cn on her golden hair, and 

flaguad a myriad colour from the diamondain 
her shell-like ears and:round her white throat; 
‘the faint, sweet perfume,of the roses.in hen: 
dress reached him. where, ha,sat,, and seemed 
to enthrall his senses, The anbile fascination 
she exercised over all hegan to make itself falt 
by Lysaght, and angry with himself for even. 
porns eam yielding to it he rose. somewhat 

ae and answered, coldty,— 
T was not thinking of’myself.” 

Ap paca eres uticourteous 8 ech to 
address to’ a-beaaty, and # queer 
as- Lysaght felt ‘the moment he-had uw 
it. Thegirl drew back) her-face paled some- 
what; never inal her courted fife hat words 
‘such a these beer - to her: 
had time to make amends for them a 

man ) to ciaim her forthe ensuing 
dance, Isabel ross at once, and making 
Lysaght a graceful inclination, “repaied uly 
aon toes room, 








ae 


‘that voey fail! to gratify,” she | 
eyes and looked at her | 
tae Tenturw: te: think: you would mias| 


i aaa r 
Sondichion siuame-ak teas team ‘gy alee 


bewitching gamoe ot those besatital | _ She was 


‘opinion on the-anb- | nestled back among 


Ere he |. 


r, is-he no}, Te 
recommendation ? 
— Se. 
: what most. 
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ae 
Me Went, Isabel, you to ae tf 


Isabel did not angwer, she closed her eyes 
and feigned sleep, but her thoughts were basy. 
Bhedid not know that it was the grave glance 
of a pair of dark eyes that made her feel 
momentarily dissatistied with herself, 

“Have care, Captain Lysagttt,”~ 
muged; “you have challenged me; and shall 
} yew feel’my power. The day will come when 
a will plead for: yourself, and not for 
oti ers. ” 


she 





CHAPTER: If} 


Frou her earliest years Isabel-V iifiers‘had 
been accustomed to have her every with 
gratified. Au only child) she had lost Her 
mother at a very early age, and her father 
was anindolent, careless:man, little fitted for 
the. responsibility that devolved onhim, As 
for exereising any contrel over her, that 
would have been far teo much: trouble, ani 
Mrs, Singleton wae of tow yielding x dispowi- 


tion-to possess any degree of influence with 

her, though there existed a great affeotio# 

 inoeaweneghd qdth-her pride-ant! 
gre er 

love-of power: eantiodinni: When she wert 

| intosociety her great bea: wea t fascination, 


= coupuint te be possessed’ oh ead 
was rep to: of vast _ 
made her queen of the circle in whieh ghe- 
moved. She had many brillianteffers; but 
she had net yet loved: well enough te-yield Ber 
will to oe With her: high spirit she 
would have chafed) at control; espesially- if 
exereised) by one who had‘ no hold@‘on- her 


affection. 

The afternoon on which we take-up: the 
thread of our story she waa sitting alonodim 
her ‘in @ somewhat listless attitude. 
‘Her book had fallen from her fingers; andshe 

A month had elapsed since Lady Lavxmore’ & 
dance; the-season was iu fall swing, Morn- 
ing pecties, dinners, balls, concerts were the 

of the day, Isabel and: Lysaght nact 


po eee net London end 
she had pains to fascinate him, 


.| lay bask, gazing dreamily out of 


Spared no 
‘ though, as ye banal rely re cor tn Ao 
efforts mb succecstal, This added all the 
more zest to the task, and she felt it would 
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be a. signal victory indeed should she conqaer 
him, and see those.grave eyes, soften. with 
ive for her. She gave no thought that the 
a:tainment.of her wish might be franght with 
, pad parte my ao . 
bee .to,a0 
Sherwas roused from. her, reverie by a shar 
ku-ck at the. door, and, Jooking,round, to her. 
8 Nach pockeige = ayy se! 7 is 
Henry. gave. aughter little of, his 
society, and never intruded on. her iu this, her 
own. particular sanctum. , the. tevo 
there was not, much affeotion, and less.aym, 
paby., for Isabel. could neyar quite fathom. 
her er., He was now abouttitty years.of. 
age, and, no doubt, had been Handsome in hia 
youth, but there was that about him thai,did, 
nob. peemppsrenons.tn hia favonr. 
“Lam. mob py Bye insany way, L 
suppose?” ha asked, as he wheeled forward, 


an armohair for his use.. ‘ 

“Not stall,” replied hia daughter. Sho 
fang, her. Book on sofa; by, her side. and 
t her. white, hands in. her lap, “ What 
have you so. particular to. sag to. me?” 

Sir Henry;smiled gri t 
“You. area cléyer girl, al; Lonlyswish 
you wonld use your cleverneas to some. pus- 


pose. How did you know I wished to.apeak. 
to you partic re 
Baosusa. yon. would. not. otherwise, have 
fayoured mse with your gu papa 
“Well, it is true, I do wish to speak to:you 
on an imporfantfopio: [should like.to kaaw. 


when you intend tomarry.?” 
‘When IT intend to marry?” said, his 


daughter, farning her lovely, eyes.on him.in 


“Yes,” returned Sir Henty, impatiently ; 
“ why, nad. youjrepeat my words? Aretey, so 
rt 7 


. a sy ener mag aa prmereas mp," said 
aabel, provoking. little amile.dimpling her 
cheek, "on a20, tt requir 
COS BUSA fent,of that sort.” 

“You can easily find the other party to ik,” 
retorted, her father... ‘Pray. why have. ypu re- 
fused. Lord Detamere again?” 

She diew herself up rather haughtily,at this 


questioning. — 

“To not like him,” she said, briefiy, 

“What romantic nonsense,’ sneered Sir 
Henry, ‘‘ You haya no.objection to his rent- 
roll, I presame?” 

‘“*None whatever, so long as I;do.nct, share 
it with him,” 

"Yoa could spend it very well, I fancy, 
However, if. ha is nob to your, taste, there 
are others; you know youhaye.bni to.say the 
rat and you can-have dozens of; men at your, 

3 Ww 

Isabel. Jogked down at her daintily.shoi 
ligtle feet, as though searching. for thoge 
numerous, aupplicants. 

“ If sounds. very flattering,” she said, witha 
mischievouisparkle in her eyes,“ but, poor 
things, they must find it very. uncom. 
fortable,”’ 

Sir Henry gave utterance.io something that 
sounded very like an oatl. 

“T ses nothing to jest about,” he said, 
éavagely, ‘‘as you may find one day, It is 
well for you now, when you have it. all your 
own way; bat remember, poang lady, you will, 
not always. be young, and fresh keauties may: 
turn up-to.put yon in tlie shade. Take my. 
en while you may, and choose 
wisely.” 

“You mean sell myself to the highest 
bidder,” said Isabel, coldly. 

“Tt you like to putitthatway. I think, 
valannl your tastes will Iead you to choose a 
wealt e 

“ Lwae not aware that I shonli be babolden. 
to my. husband for everything.’’ 

‘'Qna.ncver, koows woatmay bappen,” re- 
turned Sir Henry. “I may as well tell yonat 
oncethai I have. had. some rather, 
lately, sothat I may nob beable te.do.as much. 


for you.as Lthought. Andmow Bates eens 


think over what I hava, seid, for, 
you: would do well. to seitle.goon.” 


uires two people. to, 
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Sir. Henry rose to. go; he had said his say, 
and thought it wiser to retreat so as to avaid: 
any further discussion. He had-barelyJeft the 
room.when Mrs. Singleton entered, seemingly 
somewhat perturbed, 

* I met. your father just now,” she said, in 
low tonas,aa though she feared Sir Henry might. 
overhear her. ‘' Has he been. with you. my: 
dear, and has anything eccarred to vex 


him? 
tha fact that Iceuld not.assign any 


fixed date for ridding him altogether-of: my: 
” answered Isabel. 
“My. dear! pom sen you waew 2?” asked. 


ng.per plaxed. 

Her, office of: chaperone 40, Miss. Villiers was. | 
nosinecure,, She waa perpebaaily being. warsied.| 
bg tliat young, lady's. caprieas,.and she. was 
aware that, each, timeaneligible suitor was 
rejgeted Sic Henry. ia part held her, answer- 
abdia,. 

‘‘T mean what Lsag,”’ returned Isabel. “My 


father. is. angry that there ia no immediate 


prospeos, of my, marrying,” 

‘‘ Well, deat, he:must be, disappointed at, 
your: ing so, many good offera,” ventured. 
Mrs. Singleton, mildly. .‘‘ Whatare you. wait- 
ing fox, Isabel.2”’ ; 

The. gizl did not answer, her,. She roseim- 
patiently, from ber seat, In some; wise 
words, nitered ap unconssioushy, atirred: her 
strangely, ' 

What was. she waiting; for? What was: the 
reavon of this feverish unreat. sud discontent 
that had of late possessed her ? 

Sbe did not answer Mra,. Singleton’s. quaa- 
tion,, and, there was a few minutes’ silenea,, 
broken at length by Isabel. 

“ My father hinted at some money losses,” 
she-said. “ Fave’ you heard arything’ofthe 
matter!’ 

“No, thdeed'; what did he eny?”’ 

* Ob, nothing much, and I believe, after-all, 
it waa merely & rage on his:park by which be 
thonght. to induce ma sooner to marry,” 

No more could be said on the,aubjeos, for as, 
this juncture the man-servant entered, to; in- 
form Isabel that her horse.was ai,the-doar,, 
and she:left the roam to prepare for her ride, 

I wasjalovely atternoon, bat.she was ont,of 
spirits, and did noiexperience the usual enjoy- 
ment that riding always afforded her, 

A splendid horsewoman, owning, an irre- 
proachable thoroughbred, Miss Villiers was 
a. noticeable featuce in the Raw. 

This afternoon her horas, always requiring | 
a firm hand to,control,him, seemed unusually 
restive. 

Onaca in:the Park, on the soft, yielding turf,, 
he became almost unmanageable, and Isabel 
perceived she would have. to indulge him ina 
goodcanter beforehis superfluous spirits would 
be subdued. 

Ere she-could carry out ber intention the. 
horse suddealy reared, then with a plunge for- 
ward that tore the reins from her hands set off 
at ® mad Bp. , 

She had entirely losf.all control over. hin, 
but she managed to keep herseat. Sho knew 
well her danger—that at any moment she 
might be flang dowa unconscious beneath 
those iron hoofs, whose dull echoing. thud 
was ringing in her ears,.bui she did not 
lose. her presence. of mind. Though y 

ale, there was a look of fearless courage. in 
er beautiful eyes. 

On. tore the. horsa, and they were;nearing 
now the crowded, part of the Row; she was 
gcowing giddy fromthe rapidity of the motioa, 
and the rush of air in her. ears, 

What would be the end? Involantarily-she 
suut her eyes and shuddered, Suddenly the 
horse, stu and nearly fell, and, ere it, 
could regain its footing a dozan men rushod, 
forward. from the railings, surrounded him, 
and seized the reins, 

Saved! A thrill of intense thaukfulaesa 
stirred. Isabal’s heart as sho drew the neing 
again through her trembling fingers; and 
graciously bowed her thanks to her pre 
servers, who were full of admiration at har. 
quiet self-command. 





At that moment a weil.dmewa. voics: spoke: 
hem name, Sie started aad looked: round 
Lysaght was at her side. 

“Can Lbaof any senvica: to pou; Miss Vil- 
liers?’ he. ssked,. in tones fan different to 
those in which he always addressed her. 

Hia face waa: pale, his manner, for) a.man 
usually so. calm, very disturbed. Ths: sound 
of his voice seemed to unnerve her sont. 


She:trie4.ta.answer, bat. her lips qaivered, 
and, ashamed of her emotion, she bent.her 
head to hide it, aad. pretended tobe engaged 
in arranging the.neias.. But. hem agitation 
didiuet escape. him. unobserved. 
equal to remaining on. horse. 


back ?”’ he i 
“*B | B0y” she amswered,: trying: to 
speak lightly. “There is nothing) mace to 


feax,.‘ Wild Dine’ will not serve. me: so again. 
I can’t tell.whatiailed:- him,’ and ske stooped. 
‘s beantifal, giocssy mec. 
“Then you must allow me the. pleasure of 
seeingvyourheme,” he-awid. “ I should fel an- 
easy abont yon if L didnot.” 
“ Phank you, you are vary kind,” she- said, 


softly, 

The new role: api; heswas q wite pala, 
from: fright, avd. was, iommensely:meliever to. 
fi misi#ess. uninjured. At Inabolls ns 


quest -he: dissaounted, snd. Lyaegbic tooks his: 
plece.. The young, couple. were: very: silent: 
during the ride to Lowndes-squana,. bub; the. 
thonghts.of, both were busy. 

 Lehallk sce. you this evening,’ sha. £uid,. 
when: they reaghed: the house... “ Thank: pou 
for your kindnesa,’’ ; 

“ You have. nothing to thank. ma for; Mics 
Valliexs, Lonly wish 1 could have. rendered 
you mere. effeatual assistance,’ he returned, 
earnestly, and his tone, made her. heaxt throb. 
with afeeling new to her. 

On leaving. Izabel, Gaptaia.Liysegis, re- 
tured; to his rooms, where, be sppnt. thie re- 
mainder of, the efieracen, o prey to;mostdis- ; 
turbing thougbts., Long; eratiais, heslind dis, 
covered that, thengh ha, was. nob.s bic 
he, had, yet,a heart, te lesa, aad. thas, lsabes, 
Villiers, reignad,there-saprems,. Had, he; bad 
any, doubt oa the aubjact, that.alierngyn when 
he had, seen: her ia, daager,. hinaself. powerlesa. 
toaid her, e eyes. would have been epen ta 
the trath. ; 

He had baen.so sure of himaglf that ho bad 

not thought it necessary to steel, himeaelf 
against her, and whea, he began to,faar that 
their intercearse might be fraught with danger 
to his peace of mind it was too late, to,axail. 
He, called himself by many hand. names, and 
strove heartily ta.cure himself of what he 
termed his folly, bat ajl.to no purpose; one 
glance:ay Isabel's perfeoi face overthrew allbis 
reaolutions. 
He was. aware he, might. be. laying. up for 
himself a larga store of misery. He had 
heard how she sometimes encouraged only to 
reject, that she had refused most wealthy 
alliances; how was it possible she wouli 
listen to him, a man with suchlimited means ; 
and in fancy: he. beheld the beautiful, eyes 
flash with scorn did he ask her to share his 
uncertain fortunes. 

Yotattimes, when the spell of trer ‘presence 
was on him; hs could scarcely restrain the 
words of'love that rushed to his lips; the 
thought of her wealth alone stayed him, for 
he’ contd not‘besar to be regarded asa fortune- 
hanter, He lad great self-control, end, as has 
been shown, had‘ as yet most snecessfcity 
concealed his real feelings, He sought to 
avoid Ker, to withdraw himself entirely from 
the fascination of ‘her presence, for he re- 
solved that he would neverask Isavel Villiers 
to ba: his» wage till he wae move her eqaal in 
worldly riches, 

CHAPTER Ik 

Isanun, meanwhile, was feeling somewi\s} 
unhinged by the afternoon’s. adventure, more 
80, she told herself, than the nasare of it ati ali 
warrantied, Bat she was not, by auy means, 
oneite encourage undueseasitiveness, and whea, 
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an hour later, she entered the drawing-room, 
it .was with her usual stately step and com- 
demeanour, 

Mrs. Singleton hurried in shortly after, 
ae heard of the occurrence through Isabel's 
maid. 

**It was only last week I told youI never 
feel baPPy when you are out riding,” she 
Bai 


“T am afraid then, you cannot have a very 
— existence, you poor creature,” laughed 


“If only you would not ride such dreadful 
" — her chaperone, 

** Pray 't stigmatize my beantifal Wild 
Fire as a dreadful horse! I am afraid, dear, I 
could not give him up even to please you.” 

At this moment the door was thrown open, 
and Miss Ohichester was announced, 

Isabel went hastily for ward to meet the new- 
comer, a fair, slight girl, with one of those 
pure, Madonna. like faces which are so irresist- 
= winning. 

va Chichester was the only girl for whom 
verpiiaieninealipehdiaeneten, paskeege qreven 
very di ity ter, ps, 
the attraction, Eva, on her sae, had a blind 
adoration for her friend; herself too pretty 
and too admired to have cause for jealousy, 
even if this failing had not been wholly 
incompatible with her loving, unselfish nature, 
she looked on Isabel as the personification of 
beauty and 

“Tam so glad to see you again, dear! ” she 
said, as she embraced the latter. ‘‘I thought 
yesterday I should not be able to come up to 
town, for mamma was not quite so well.” 

“It is too bad having to lose so much of 
the season,” said Isabel; “but you always 
bear unpleasant things well, Eva. However, 
I am he Fae not to be deprived of your 
company evening, and so, I think, will be 
@ certain gentleman whom I expect.” 

“ Whom do you mean, Isabel?” asked Eva, 
though by the flash .that mounted to her brow 
it would seem she intuitively guessed. 

“ You dear little h te.” returned Isabel, 
Nor quastent shisectionn, “tn dhengh soe Gent 

ions, “as you don’t 
know. You have never heard, I suppose, of a 
certain gallant captain of the Carabineers who 
takes more than a passing interest in your 
movements. He has been looking very de- 
jeoted of late, it is generally said, owing to 
your absence,”’ 

“That is your nonsense, Isa, dear,” re- 
turned the young girl, soft colour deepening in 
her cheeks.” 

‘*Ig it? Well, I won't argue the matter with 
ye. I doubt but that he will be able, ere 
ong, to convince you of the truth of my as- 
sertion. In the meanwhile—here he is,” she 
broke off in a low tone, as Captain Charteris 
and Captain Lysaght were announced, 

There was no time for particular conversa- 
tion ; other guests were announced, aud Isabel 
had to dispense her attentions generally. In 
her character of hostess she always showed 
to perfection her ease, her high-bred grace, 
her inimitable tact and savoir faire made her 
unrivalled on such occasions. 

This evening, however, it all seemed an 
effort to her; an unaccountable depression 
weighed on her, and she felt she must be 
enacting her part very indifferently, litile 
guessing that to one present her manner 
seemed more attractive than ever from the 
slight languor that pervaded it. Lysaght, in 
truth, was rapidly forgetting all his good re- 
solutions, and feeling that happiness and 
peace of mind were worth staking for the 
chance of winning her. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing- 
room Isabel for the moment relaxed her guard 
over herself, and sank into an armchair in a 
weary, dispirited manner. But she was not 
suffered to remain unmolested. 

Among the ladies present was Lad 
Luxmore, a ratber pretty young woman wi 


soft, sleepy ways, und an ever-ready smile, 
one of those women who say the most dis- 





agreeable things in a seemingly pleasant 
manner. 

She had a special gradge against Isabel, to 
whom it was well-known that Lord Luxmore 
had proposed before offering hia hand to her, 
and this knowledge being intensely galling to 
her, she never let slip an opportunity of 
injuring her former rival. 

On the present occasion she quietly 
ensconced herself in an easy chair at Isabel's 
side, and said in her sweetest voice, and with 
her most alluring smile,— 

“How very variable your spirits are, my 
dear Miss Villiers; no one could recognize 
you for the brilliant talker of a few moments 
ago. Of course with men one has to ‘exert 
oneself 80 much more, It is not necessary to 
put forth our powers of attractions when we 
women are , is it? Bat haps you 
are not feeling well; you are looking very 
pale. Really Iam quite anxious about you.’’ 

‘* You are too kind,” replied Isabel, coldly, 
for, needless to say, on her side. she possessed 
@ strong antipathy to Lady Luxmore. ‘‘I 
think I may relieve your mind of all aneasi- 
ness on my behalf. I am merely rather tired 
from the afternoon's occurrence,” 

‘Ah, to be sure; you were dreadfully 
alarmed, were you not? At least so Captain 
Lysaght said when he told me abont it.” 

It may be advisable here to remark that 
Lady Luxmore did not always think it neces- 
sary to speak the truth. She was an ee 
in the art of twisting and colouring a simple 
statement, till it would assume al 
another significance to that which was in- 
— most dangerous propensity, so trae 

8 it— 


‘¢ That a lie which is all a lie, can be met and 
fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is half a truth, is a harder 
matter to fight,” 


Isabel vouchsafed no reply to her remark ; 
she continued fanning herself in an apparently 


unconcerned way. 

“ By-the-bye,” continued her ladyship, 
studying her hostess’s face from under her 
drooping lids, “what do you think of him, 
dear? He is very handsome, is he not ?—bat 
such a cold, haughty manner, and he is a 
perfect woman-hater, I am told. Why, he 
actually remains impervious to your attrac- 
tions, which proves he must be of adamant. 
I admire the sweet way in which you try to 
charm him, bat were I you I woaid not waste 
my time on such an ungrateful object. What 
do you think I heard him say of you? Bat 
there, I ought not to repeat it, I shall hort 
your feelings.” 

Isabel's lip curled with scorn. 

‘* My feelings are not so easilv hurt Lady 
Luxmore, and it is quite indiffsrent to me 
what Captain Lysaght thinks of me.” 

“T was sure of that,” said Lady Luxmore, 
smiling sweetly. “As thougu the courted 
Isabel Villiers would bestow her favour on 8 
penniless captain. Bat jast to warn you 
against the man, I will tell you. Well, then, 
dear, I heard Captain Lysaght say to some 
friends of his that he considered you perfectly 
heartless.” 

Another instance of Lady Laxmore’s clever 
manipalation of the truth. She had chanced 
to be present when Cap'sin Lysaght was 
defending Isabel against some animadversions 
of her friends, and she overheard Oarteris 
say to him, “1 told you that once you had 
seen Miss Villiers you would no longer be 
— to say she must be perfectly heurt- 
ess.’* 

By grossly altering and misrepresenting the 
whole affair she was able to make it serve 
her purpose, namely, thst of mortifying 
Isabel, though whether she hai succeeded in 
her endeavour she had not the satisfaction of 
ascertaining, for the look of iud»fference on 
the beautifal face by her side never 
changed, 

“ Must he not be a wretch?” shecontiaued, 
in no way daunted by Isabel’s silence. ‘ But 
I said to Lord Luxmore that no one who 





— 
knew you would believe it, and that it wag 
= painful to me to hear such things said 
of you.” 

**I can quite understand that your affection 
for me mast have made it very painful to you 
to listen to such an opinion of me,” replied 
Isabel, with such cutting irony that Lady 
Luxmore, irrepressible as she was, was for 
the moment silenced, and before she could 
recover herself Isabel rose, and, crossing the 
room, seated herself by Lina. 

Though outwardly unmoved, her heart was 
thro’ with mortified pride and wounded 
feeling. He had called her heartless! He had 
spoken of her slightingly to others, who were 
peer but too ready to endorse his senti- 
men 


Lady Luxmore would indeed have been 
gratified could she have guessed the bitter 
thoughts caused by her spiteful words. 

The gentlemen made their ap ce 
shortly after, and masic and singing followed. 
Isabel was carefal not to appear to avoid 
Lysaght, as her incliaation prompted, so 
anxious was she to prove to Lady Luxmore 
her indifference to her taunts, and he on his 
side devoted himself chiefly to her, his 
previous coldness of demeanour almost 


entirely banished. 

At fength the evening drew to a close. 
Lysaght, Charteris, and Eva were the last to 
leave, and as the two latter were taking a very 
lengthy farewell of each other the former 
stood a little apart with Isabel, 

“Shall I meet you at Mrs. Canning’s to- 
morrow evening?” he asked, his dark 5, 
fixed so earnestly on her that against 
will her own , and her colour deepened 
ort belie lhe replied, negligentl 

« ve 80,” she replied, n > 
angry with herself that he should have the 
power to move her in any way. 

“And you will reserve me some dances, I 
hope?” continued, persuasively, as he 
tach ber hand preparative to bidding her good 


e had seen those slight signs of embar- 
rasssment, and they filled him with sudden 
hope. The next moment, however, she with- 
drew her hand, and looked up with laughing, 
unclonded eyes. 

“T never make rash promises, Captain 
Lysaght; my moods are too variable for me 
to bind myself by such.” 

A mortified look crossed his face, and he 
wished her good-bye with a return of his cold 
manner. 

How rejoiced was Isabel when at length 
she gained the solitude of her own room. 
She speedily dismissed her maid, and throw- 
inga light wrapper round her, she sat far oninto 
the night seeking to wrestle with this new 
pain at her heart. 

By the tamalt of feeling roused in her b 
Lady Luxmore’s words she knew the tru 
at last; the veil was torn from her eyes—she 
loved Claude Lysaght. 

In trying to win his heart she had 
surrendered her own; she, who had hitherto 
sported with affection, had disdained and dis- 
regarded it, had to bow beneath a power 
stronger than her own. 

Aud she loved, as she imagined, in vain ; 
that thought was bitter humiliation to her. 
Could it be that she, for whose favour men 
signed, for whose smiles men sued, had 
soffered herself to be won without being 
wooed ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue London season was wearing to its 
close. Jaly had commenced, and the votaries 
of fashion were already thinking of leaving 
town, and were making plans for the ensuing 
months. : 

Tired by the heat of the London drawing- 
rooms, and the unceasing round of gaieties, 
they began to sigh after the fresh sea breezes 
and the green country lanes. 

Many of the fair sex were looking somewhat 
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pale, the late hours making sad havoc in their 
beauty. : 

Isabel Villiers, however, who seemed to 
possess a fand of unquenchable vitality, was 
as bright and lovely as ever. 

She still wielded, undisputed, her sceptre as 
Queen of Beauty; her conquests were as 
numerous as ever, and she had at length the 
satisfaction of knowing that she was success- 
fal in the one on whick she had once resolved, 
that of Claude Lysaght, 

That gallant officer had indeed by now 
wholly given up the struggle with his feelings ; 
and though he spoke no words of love, it was 
evident to all that he was her devoted slave. 

As to how it was to end he rarely let him- 
self think. Encouraged, sometimes by the un- 
wonted gentleness of her manner, he would 
indulge in wild hopes; again, when her mood 
changed, he told himself that she was merely 
striving to prove her power over him as over 
all others, and that it was impossible she 
could ever be his wife. 

Ieabel, meanwhile, was passing through an 
experierce new to her. Though from her 
bringing up and her surroundings she was 
worldly and capricious, hersewas not a nature 
to love lightly, and she was conscious at times 
that she was willing to resign all her ambitious 
— his sake, and to make that most 
foolish mistake in the eyes of the world—a bad 
match. 

Her manner, inflaenced as it was by her con- 
flicting feelings, was such as sorely to try an 
ardent lover. 

Captain Lysaght’s attentions to Miss 
Villiers were, as we have said, remarked by 
all, and formed an endless theme of conjecture 
and surprise. 

The women were mildly disdainful, although 
he gave himself such airs, they said, he was 
as easily taken by a pretty face as any of the 
others. The men in their turn were somewhat 
resentful at the favour in which he seemed 
held ; it was too bad of him to come home and 
cut them all ont. 

Of course he was well aware what a good 
thing he would be doing for himself, for in 
time he would get all the Villiers’ money. 

Strange, that one can be so seldom credited 
with disinterested conduct or generous 
motives ! 

Tt was this view of the case that was so 
galling to Claude's pride, the more so as he 
knew he was entirely free from all mercenary 
motives ; and when Jed on by Isabel’s beauty 
and fascinations he felt inclined to risk all, 
and tell her of his love. The thought that she, 
too, might suppose that her fortune had 
charms for him sufficed to check the words 
that rose to his lips, 

One afternoon, when at Charteris’s rooms, 
a brother officer of the latter, a Captain 
‘Templeton, came in. 

The object of his visit was to congratulate 
Charteris, who was now engaged to Eva 
Chichester, that young lady being at length 
convinced of the true state of his feelings 
towards her. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Charteris,” said 
Templeton, as he seated himself, and followed 
the example of his friends by lighting a cigar. 
“‘ Miss Chichester is as nice a girl as any man 
could wish to win.” 

Charteris looked disdainfal at such cool 
praise. oe laughed. 

“What a fellow you are, Arthur! If I 
were to go into eostasies over her you would 
imagine directly I was in love with her my- 
self. And he would soon have me out then, 
would he not, Lysaght?” 

“T den’t know,” replied Claude, smiling, 
‘“‘T rather fancy he would think it quite ex- 
cusable,”’ 

‘And she will have a neat little sum of her 
own, I believe,” pursued Templeton. “ It’s 
always satisfactory when the young lady’s 
‘face’ is not her only fortune. It’s all very 
well to talk abont love, but in these expensive 
Pm one needs somethiug more substan- 


: ‘Your sentiments do you credit,” said 





Lysaght, with a slight touch of irony in his 
voice, ‘ When I hear of any young couple 
about to marry imprudently as regards money, 
I shall feel inclined to send for you to ad- 
monish them.”’ 

“Nay, you may be able to point to yourself 
as an example of my theory,” returned the 
other, “ for you will be doing a very creditable 
thing if you can win Miss Villiers, You will 
have plenty of the needful there, although 
they do say that Sir Henry is not as well off 
as he lays claim to be. I knew you were not 
the man to bs caught by mere beauty only, 
and you seem to have a better chance than 
any of us in that quarter. Let me know 
when all is settled, and Ili be magnanimous 
enough to offer my services as best man.” 

“TI do not understand you,” returned 
Lysaght, haughtily, as a man will do when 
another, however intimate he may be, touches 
too closely on his private affairs. 

There are limits we caunot endure our 
nearest and dearest friends to pass’; we may 
volunteer them any confidence, but for them 
unasked to seek to discover the secrets of our 
hearts will make ‘us involuntarily draw back 
within ourselves, 

“Then you must be unusually obtuse, my 
dear fellow,’”’ pursued Templeton, in a provok- 
ingtone, for he liked to ruffle Lysaght’s 
haughty serenity. ‘‘ You must know people 
say that you are going in for the Villiers 
money? ”’ 

** People talk a great deal too much of what 
they know nothing about,’’ returned Lysaght, 
an angry flush rising to his brow; “it is a 
pity every one is not left to manage their own 
affairs.” 

“ You are quite right, though you won’t get 
them to think so. People have, and always 
will meddle with other people's concerns, and 
you won’t alter things onless you reform 
society altogether, a task I advise you not to 
undertake, my dear fellow. For the rest, I 
assure you I intended no offence, and was 
merely repeating an on dit of society.” 

“You might have saved yourself the 
trouble,” replied Claude, with cold contempt, 
‘*for the on dits of society do not interest me,”’ 

** On dits are fools’ newspapers,” quoted 
Charteris. 

“ Thanks, old man, you are polite,” laughed 
Templeton, as he rose to leave; ‘ but for all 
that, there are wise men not above being an- 
noyed by them, And now I must be off,” he 
continued, feigning not to notice the indig- 
nant flash in Lyssght’s eyes, “I have an 
appointment at the clab. I shall see you both 
later on, no doubt,” and, with a careless nod, 
he lounged out of the room. 

‘*Templeton, what possessed you to be so 

rovoking?’’ said Charteris, as he followed his 
end to the head of the stairs, 

Templeton gave a low méchant laugh. 

“T love to tease Lysaght,” he answered ; 
‘* especially when he puts on his nole me tangere 
air, Confound it, my dear Arthur, why should 
he look for a more charitable view of his 
actions than the rest of his neighbours?” 

By which remark it will be seen that Cap- 
tain Templeton was essentially “of the 
world, worldly.” 

** Don’t let yourself be annoyed by Temple- 
ton’s remarks,’’ said Charteris, when he re- 
turned to the room “He is provoking at 
times, but he’s not a bad fellow, on the 
whole!” 

‘*T daresay not, if he were not so utterly 
selfish and calculating,” returned Lysaght, 
with supreme disdain. 

‘¢ Ag to that, it is difficult to find an utterly 
unselfish person,” said Charteris, as he dropped 
lazily into his eesy chair. 

‘*No doubt you fally coincide with all 
Templeton’s views?” answered Lysaght 
stiffly. 

Charteris looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, Claude, what has come to you? 
Y.u are surely not going te quarrel with your 
old friend?” 

Lysaght held out his hand, a softer expres- 
sion stealing over his features. 





‘* Forgive me, Charteris,” he said, gently, 
“T know I am in an awfully savage humour 
to-day, but when one hears such hatefal in- 
terested motives ascribed to one it is enough 
to make one so.” 

‘I am afraid you are not so utterly indif- 
ferent to the on dits as you pretend to be, 
Claude,’’ returned Charteris, with a smile. 

Lysaght rose abruptly, and began to pace 
the room with hasty, impatient steps, 

“ Arthur,” he said, “I think it very gene- 
rous of you not to taunt me with the con- 
ceited boast I made that first evening we met, 
when I think how weak I have proved myself. 
Iam a fool, indeed, to have suffered myself 
to care for that girl, for I sball never ask her 
to be my wife, I might have known what 
construction the world would place on my 
conduct,” 

‘* My dear fellow, let the world be hanged, 
and follow your own heart. If the girl believes 
in you is not that enough ?” 

“Ah, it is easy enough for a rich fellow 
like you to talk; but you don’t know how 
hurtful it is to one’s pride to be regarded as a 
mere fortune-hunter.” 

“« How seldom are anyone’s motives rightly 
construed by the world,” said Charteris. 
‘Loving Miss Villiers as you do I should 
——w tell her of your feelings towards 

er.” 

“Do you think it likely that a girl brought 
up as she has been would listen to me for a 
moment?” 

‘¢Girls are incomprehensible puzzles, my 
dear Claude. Miss Villiers has had plenty of 
good offers which she has thought fit to reject. 
She may be tempted, perhaps, to entertain a 
bad one, for I do not think she is indifferent 
to you.” 

ot only she were not so wealthy!” sighed 
Lysaght, “I could not bear for her to suspect 
me ” 


‘Phen her fortune is all that prevents you 


Charteris sat regarding his friend for some 
moments meditatively. 

“ Suppose,” he eaid, slowly, “ you knew that 
she would have but little money, that she was 
in trouble, should you come forward?” 

“You are premising an impossible con- 
tingency,” replied Lysaght, somewhat im- 
patiently, 

“T am not so sure, Listen, Claude, Iam 
going to tell you, in strict confidence, some- 
thing that has lately come to my knowledge. 
I learnt it by chance, and I should not men- 
tion it to anyone else, but, if it will serve as 
an encouragement to you it will do no harm, 
for I know I can rely on your not letting the © 
matter go further. You heard what Temple- 
ton said just now about Sir Henry. Was it 
the first mention of the kind that has reached 

ou?” 

“No; but I merely treated it as an idle 
rumour.” 

“Tt is not such. Lysaght, if Sir Henry 
Villiers cannot tide over a pressing difficulty 
he is a ruined man.” 

Lysaght started forward in amazement. 

‘*Im ible !’’ he ejaculated. 

‘So I should have thought, but we never 
know the other side of the cards, I will tell 
you how I gained my information, which, like 

ou, I should scarcely have credited had it 
owed told me by third person, You know 
how my young brother Fred has got into dif- 
ficulties, Go you not? Well, my father would 
not assist him again, and though I did what I 
could for him it was but a drop in the ocean. 
The upshot of it was that he had to go to the 
money-lenders, and pretty hard terms they 
drove with him. Last week I went to the 
principal one, to see how I coald arrange 
matters for him, I was informed on my ar- 
rival at his office that Mr. Fenton was en- 
gaged with a gentleman, and I was shown into 
a room alone to await his leisure. It was an 
awfully hot day, and I threw up the window 
to its fall height, and sat down by it. Mr, Fen- 
ton was evicently holding a .éte-a-téte in the 
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adjacent room, for voices reached me through 
the open window, A bad practice, evidently, 
old ‘fellow, ‘to “have imterviews with your 
creditors im the summer tine ; it: does not suf- 
fice for them to be with closed deors only. 

« At first Idseaed nothing distinotly, for as 
you maywell understand, Iwas not listening, 
but at length the parties grew excited, and 
raised theit vives, so that it was impossible 
for me, unless L'wers stricken with sudden 
deafness, *to avoid gabhering something of 
pene ‘Iam sure, Sir Henry,’ 
I heard Fenton saying, ‘that you cannot 
complain of want of consideration. I really 
cannot put off the settlement of our accounts 
avy longer. ‘Months ago you'said you would 
be able to arrange matters.’ 

‘«* And go Ivstrould ‘bat for my ill-lack :at 
Epsom,’ and imagine my astonishment wiren 
I recognizsd Sir Henry Villiers’s -vdice, * but I 
shall retrieve matters ‘next week, I am ‘sure, 
and if you will only disten to'me quietly for a 
few moments, you vation clea be batter for 
you in every way'to delay closing my accouni.’ 

“ | did: not hearvany more, and I really felt 
quite guilty in having learutsomuch. ‘When 
6ld Fenton cante-into me he discoursed largely 
ot ‘the foolith way in whith gentlemen ‘ruin 
their prospects in‘life, and then desire to ‘re- 
trieve them on their own terms, 

‘**T will not mention names,’ said the old 
hypoverite, “bat Ivyhave justihad with me a 
gentleman who has di an ener mous 
fortune in a most reckless manner; and yet 
thinks bimself most hardly done by ‘because 
a eee ap Ae ee oe te 

y.’ 
“Bo you see, old man,'finished np Charteris, 


a3 he filled himself asparkling goblet of cham- } 


pagne, being considerably exhausted by -his 
loug p Pe ‘+ Miss Villiers’s fortune nesd 
not'bean impediment, as it is improbable 
that she will have a very considerable one, if 
any et wil, Dake my advice and speak to her 
without delay, and if she thinks it’sshermoney 
you want, why then she’s not worthy-<df ‘you.” 


(To be concluded in our next). 





Action. may notealways bring happiness, but 
there is no-happiness-withoataction. 

Taz SxcreT.—Unesplained noises at night 
are always mysterious, and, to the super- 
witious especially so. That a very old house 
szould gain the reputation of being hauuted is 
noi ——— especidity if it has besn 
negle ‘atid ‘allowed ‘to fall out of repair. 
‘The woodwork shririks, 'the:phaster crumbles 
away ; aud ‘through minute'slite-and chasms 
in 'wintowdrames and @oor-esses there come 
weird sud uncanny noises. “The wind sighs 
‘gad whispers througivunseen fissures, suggest- 
img to the superstitous the wailing of Gizsem- 


bodied spirits. A whole household was thrown: 


tuto ‘comsteruation, arid ‘bad its :repose dis- 
tarbed, one stormy winter, by a .series ‘of 
lamentable howls and ‘shri that rang 
through the:rooms. Tae:soudds were harrow- 
ing, and as they rose fittullynndcat sintervals, 
breaking the siienceof the nigtt, the-stentest 
nerves among the listeners weve shaken. For 
a lovg time the visitation continwed to-harass 
the family, reowrring ‘by day es well as night, 
and especially in rough weather. hen there 
was a storm, piercing -yelloandshricks would 
come, sudden and startling, changing anon 
intdlow melancholy wails, It was unaccount- 
sole, At lemgth the mystery was sélved. 
Oomplainis bad been made of draughts 
tecough the vhouge, and asa remedy, -strips 
of guttexpercha had a+ some former ‘time 
been uailed along the wiudow frames while 
its Owners were at the seasiflo, This, for 
some reason explainable upon acoustic 
principles, ‘had caused the disturbauce. Even 
after the gutta-percha had been torn away 
a sudden blast of wind striking near some 
spot to which a ‘fragment still adhered 
wouhl brisg a shriek or moan, to remind the 
te oA the sunoyanee they had so long 
eu ua . 


ago!’ and she 


CINDERELLA. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXVII.— (continued). 


Paviume was very frightened and nervous, 
being so long shut-up andout.of the world, and 
her late surroundings had made her.timid. 

‘ You won’t let them take me again, Mr. 
Loraine, will you?’ she pleaded, between her 
sobs. ‘I’m quite right in my mind, now, 
indeed Iam!” looking at him, piteously. 

Mr. Loraine 
of silent rage against that arch villain 
Villiani, as he had listened to her repital, 
and .he now assured her very gently, ‘‘ that 
she had nothing whatever to fear; that 
Villiani was unmasked, 
had gone to seek her and set her free, and that 
before nightfall he himself hoped to have her 
under the roof of her friend and ald school- 
fellow—Mrs, Denham.” 

‘Gradually he led. her mind away from her- 
welt, He talked eagerly of other things, of 
mutual acquaintances,. of former days, 
feverishly anxious to evade the excitement that 
he-was-afraid would unhinge her mind. 

But here he was confronted with. a» terrible 
pnt wart pena - times without 
mentioning Philip Curzon 

Itwas she who spoke of him first, with tear- 
less eyes and white quivering lips, 

‘“] understand,” she said, ‘what you are 
thinking of, and why you hesitate, but you 
need not.be.afraid to speak, far I know! "’ 

How-—~when did yon hear of it?” he asked, 
wondering much that newspapers had pene- 
trated.into. rough 


“I saw it accidentally ; the sub.matron used 
to send. me hangers, I saw.it. three manths 
so nt at an ia 
»has. anything been foun 2?” she . 
after a moment's silence. Who did it.?” 
‘Yes ;.it_has all been nuravelled,” 
her companion; “bat I will tell yen of it 
auother time;.do not talk.of it now!” he 
, apxiously, 
‘Axe you going .to be-like-those, people I 


| Jbawe left?’ she asked, sharply, “and try to 


turn my thoughts Pe you would :a Tent 
Are you, too, going to.imploreme,:in the usua 
domeais ‘not. to-exeite.myself!’ When this 
idea is .ever uppermost 
-should.I not speak of it? I am always think- 
ing:of dt ;.it haunts. me.! Leften think-now. 
that.if I had things to.do.once-again. I wonld 
be different. I would-be.more forbearing, I 
am.sorry. now, as I seuppose.everyone is, when 
it is too late—too late !”.she murmured, half 
to-hereelf, 
Mr. Loraine looked at: her:in silent surprise. 
How strange.to him -were the workings of the 
feminine .mind ! 


slighted.and neglested, and made miserable 
and_jeaious-hy her dead husband ! 

He himeelf ‘had .witnessed hor. despair.and 
her ‘tears that evening leng-ego.in the dittle 
binesalon. And, behold! now shewas ready 
to own herself in the wrong, and elevate she 
dead Sir Philip to the dignity:ef.a maxtyr, 
~whose memory would bothacalwaysenshrined 
imherheart. Certainly, women’ were.strange ! 

“I know what you -are- thi of, Mr, 
(Loraine ! * she remarked, for tae seaond.time ; 
‘*you are thinking how changeable I am—and 
I am changed. I used to thigk.azy own lot 
the most wretched in the warld. -L.usedto.be 
wofully unhappy and furiously jealous, and 
was always battling with my ‘fate. Now, 
ince I havebeen among all these poor people, 
I know that my fate-was not.so bard.as I 
thought, I had youth, and health, 'aud-reason, 
plenty of money, and some friends. I tad 
my skeleton, of course, as who has not? 
Philip was—was "—here her voiee. brake— 
“you know all ; but I thiak if ‘I hadvstayed, 
and not run away and left the-field free, things 
might have been different!” 

Mr. Loraine was saved any immediate 





answer by the slackening of ‘the train and the 


had ground his teeth in a kind | 


that Count Badisco ; 


returned | 


in my brain, why | 


None knew better than he | 
rdid..how the woman hefore him had been | 


imperious ‘‘ Tic please!" ‘Lhsy wero 
within the next station of London ; they would 
‘be.in the metropolis.in.another five minutes. 
“I have been daying some plens.es to wis: 
it will be wise for-you:to do now, daatdy-Carzon, 
You will require: @ Gress and all that, wor’: 


“ ¥es; I can osvaroeby go wows in there 


}-olethes!"’ she answered, colouring; “but I 


heve hardly any mrongy; you paid my ticke: 
up here as it was. Eowe——” 

‘‘T’am your banker for the \presant,” he 
interrapted, quickly, “‘and ean tend you as 
mouch.as you please. Now, sbdll I drive you 
tothe house of a'friend of mine, and:tell his 
wife the /atory, and leave you in ber hanjs— 
very kind ones, J assure you—or réhall you 
prefer to be dropped at Marshall: amd Snel- 
grove's. I was thinking of teking you down 
by the five o'clock express if you ~eould be 
ready ; if not, my friends, the Me Will 

delighted to put you up'for themight.”’ 

After a little hesitation, itwas decided tha: 
Pauline should place-herself under Mra. May- 
hew's eare,.and' they drove off at ones tovher 
house in Wessex gardens. 


welcome, came to the dear anddiewn the steps. 
and standing bareheaded beside the sisb,to!d 
Pamline “she had: comesto'fétehcdherin >that,” 
taking her hand as,she slighted,‘ she never 
pitied anyone co much, and that-ske was-very 
mach obliged:to.Me. Loraine for bringing her 
to-her, insteadof anyone else |” 

‘Pauline was bewildered to find :herself 
among familiar surroundings ence more, “to 
shear familiar accents, low, cultivated vdices ; 
-to walk on soft carpets: instead of lomg,:stone 
a 8, ringing with shrill voices, and loud, 

cries, 


Mrs. Mayhew hnrried:her'up to ‘her-own 
roedroom, ® most ‘Inxafiant mt, and 
w Panline cock hardly repress of di 

® ery is- 
mey as she ‘surveyed ‘her own “figure in“the 
mirror in a wardrobe, ‘Whata miserable 
creature she leoked;even worse than she ex- 
ppeeted. She waslike a seareorow! 

** Never mind, my dear,” said Mrs. Mayhew, 
quickly divining cher thoughts; “ I'll ‘soon 
make that all tight; in another five minutes 
yom won’t know yourself,” dashing open goors, 
ead out Geawers as sie spoke. 
‘*None of my things would-fit you, I’m mush 
teo stout, but Eve a dress‘here my cousin 
Adlioesentup for a pattern to ‘her dressmakers 
‘that will sait you perfsotly, unless I’m: much 
mistaken,” coolly unfolding it. 

“But it must be ‘black, *please,” said 


e. 

“ And black it is,” shaking-out the article 
in ; “here it is,” gain Shaking it 
ont. ~' Now I think I've looked .out every- 
think, even black stockings and ‘ali, and ‘I'l! 
vgo. down anileave:you. Isanch wili*bereaxdy 
in a quarter-of-an hour, and I skalf comeback 
‘here and fetch you.” 


. Mayhew 
zoom, leaving Patiline to-herself, aud hurried 
@ovwn to snatch -a few minutes’ privete talk 
with the family friend, Mr. Thoraine. 
I extractdin 


twas the ee 
ever heard of, bat truth, as ag . > 
was much stranger ‘than ‘fiction. #hink of 
ithe wickedness ef these-awiulpeopie, ‘Of 
veourse they wotld be ‘tried,:ad ‘transported 
for lifecat the very feast 1” #he-exclaimed, 

Mr, Loraine could not very welbesy what 
their ‘fate would be. The family lawyers 
‘mast be ‘consulted. It -wonld probably be 
hushed up and compromised, not to have & 
‘scandal. 

**Compromised !” echocd Mrs. Mayhew, 
indignantly ; “ it would tbe inzpossible—it 
“would be winking at crime.” 

At this moment her guest entered, 50 
changed by dress that she hardly recognized 
her. Bat how odd she looked, too, with her 


a 





hair cut short like boy’s. 
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‘* What could .be done ;with it?” .thought 
> tive-minded Mrs..Mayhew,.asshe gave her 
qa est her arm downstairs.to-luuch; ‘‘how 

ong would it take growing? or ought she.not 
o wear-a widow's oF 

Daring .the meal Pauline seaxecly spoke, 
and ate veyy lifile, in deapite.of her hostess’s 

. fectionate entreaties. 

Immediately after lunch that bustling Jady 
ordered the brougham to comeround, endowed 
Pauline with one of her own bonnets, and, 
long with Mr. Loraine, drove.off.to the Cur- 

zon family soliciter, where Mr, Loraine ex- 
pounded his tale, and Lady Curzon proved 
her identity. From that they went straight 
to one of the most fashionable shops, and 
Pattine was able to dispense with .bergowed 
plumes, and appeared, alongwith Mrs. May- 
hew, on the platform.at Victoria.in plenty of 
time for the five o'clock express, and in @ neat 
black travelling costume—her_own propesty | 
An hour and a-half dJater she was m Istty's 
eutrance hall, that lady exclaiming bysteri- 
cally, and embracing her between every 
ot Now Ihave bronght her home safely I 

rf ow . 
shall leave you,” said Mr..Loraine, during a 
mioment’s pause, when -he had « chance of 
speaking. ‘‘ Remember that she is in your 
charge, ites, Denham, and you ase -to take 
cate that she does not: tumaway again.” 

There was but little fear of that, nesdless 
to remark, and as Pauline aud Letty sat, later 
op, over the drawing-room fire; in deep and 
animated conversation, a sharp little thought 


occasionally pricked Lady Curzon’s conscience: 


very ge In ber delight at being 
once more with Letty she had parted with 
Mr, Loraine without even oue “ Tizank you.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII, 


Count DE Bopisco was certainly a good deal 
disappointed.to find that Mr. Loraine (whom 
be haa wished to leave out in the cold) daad 
been the lacky means of Pauline’s dissovery. 
However, he put the beat face he could upon 
the matter, and at once hastened dewn to 
offer his services and his congratulations, 

He felt still dubious of her recovery, but the 
glances was sufficient—she was. as sane ag he 
‘vas, and now there was really nothing-to pre- 
—_ her ee the Countess de: Bodiseo— 
nothing ashort period. of waiting dedieated 
to Mrs. Grundy aa conv ue 

He was too wary to broach even a bint. of 
the honour that was in store for her. Ho 
contented himielt with talking business, He 
uudertook to rid the country quickly of 
Vilfiani, to pension the two ladies, and to 
have the whole matter hushed ap. It was to 
be supposed by the general public that Lady 
Carzon had been abroad, and very il—this 
fiction was to account for her twovyeara’ dis- 
appearance, 

‘ome people a ed the story, others did 
not. ‘Lunatic asylum” was whispered,/and 
heads were shaken, and poor Sir Philip's 
wandering fancies and distaste for the domes- 
tic hearth readily accounted for now. 

Of course-all could -have-been cleared up at 
ence had Panline chosen to implicate her 
sisters, but this—ia spite of Bodisco, Letty, 
and Mrs, Mayhew—she resolatély declined to 
do, However, neither Mrs. Mayhew (who had 
an immense circle of acquaintances) nor the 
Count (for reasons ef bis-own) were silent— 
far from_it. 

Naturally Lady Ourzon’s reappearance 
created of comment among her neigh. 
bourse. She was the most ialked-of woman in 
that part of the country for several weéks. 
The impossibility of arriving at 2 very satis- 
factory conclusion regarding ‘her prolonged 
the wonder far beyond the proverbial nine 
days, One vehemently declared that 
she had-been in « Junatic asylum, had run 
away, and was still mad—the other ‘op- 
posed this view with equal energy, and de- 
cleared she was, and always hed been, sane. 

Pauline did not remain sofficiently long ‘at 


‘the seaside’to receive the benefit of sovial 
absolution, 

She aud her friend and her friend's child 
went away for a complete change, and the 
house.on the Parade had a big notice in the 
lower windows, — 

* To let or sell.” 

Just before they took their departure Mr. 
Loraine.came down oue afternoon to make a 
formal call on the mow rehabilitated Lady 
Garzon, 

He had his own views as well as Count De 
Bodisco, and, like him, he was holding them 
back for the present, though not from pre- 
cisely the same motives. 

Lady Carzon was out, but he was told he 
would find her on the beach, probably sitting 
under a. boat, and, sure enough, there she was, 
her back to an old -‘wherry, a book in ber lap, 
her eyes fixed dreamily on the sea when he 
descried her first. 

Bhe leoked round quickly and coloured a 
little when she saw who it was whose foot- 
steps had @roused her from her day-dreams, 
— a little commonplace conversation she 


**T suppose you know thatwe are going to 
leave-this place for-good? Mrs, Mayhew told 
you, did she not?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, laconically. 

‘““We ate going to travel about for a while, 


and4hen I shall take a place in the country, 


not very far from London, and Letty will live 
with me always.” 

Mr. Lorainethought that this latter arrange- 
maent would, no doubt, be modified in time, 
but he merely poked his cane among the 
pebbles, aud said nothing, 

‘ST ehall-expect to see'you often,’ she con- 
tired, softly, “Ishall never forget that it 
was you who saved me, Mr, Loraine. I never 
think of that dreadful policeman without 

; and, besides, we are old friends— 
are we not?” 

**¥ou were on the eve of release, at any 
rate,” he anewered, “although you did not 
know it. Yon have nothing to thank me for, 
‘I ean assure you,’ he added, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, 

“I want you to tell me one thing—one thing 
‘that no one-will answer, and I look to you to 
‘keep mothing from me, It—you know what I 
tmean—was found out. Letty thinks it wrong 
to speak of it. Perhaps she is afraid that I 
shall go-mad again. Who was it? I must 
know,” she asked, lookiug at him stead- 
fastl . 

Mc. Loraine would have much preferred not 
to be asked this critical question, but since it 
wes asked, and asked so imperatively, he félt 
bound to make the best answer he could. 

‘*Tt was one who was not responsible,’ he 
seid, dftera pause; “one'who was insane. It 
was—I don’t know how to tell yyou—it was— 
Madame Bert.” 

Pauline “buried Wer face in her hanés for 
some seconds in silence, At last she found 


“Qh!” she 7&ped, “I might !have known 
it~have gueseea it!” 

‘s Her mother died in a madhouse, and she 
‘has, it: now appears, been more or less mad all 
her life. At times you migut see the light of 
madness in her eyes. She was not respon- 
sible always for her actions, and latterly her 
disease de into ‘tke most dangerous of 
all forms—-a homicidal mania.” 


“And Philip was her only victim?” said 


Pauline, paren See painfully. 

‘Yes, but others ‘head a narrow escape—so 
it appeared on the ‘trial, for, of course, her 
counsel moved heaven and earth to prove 
insanity, and he had a surprisingly easy task. 
It'seems that once she nearly murdered her 
maid. The oe was — oe it ~ 

ed, was heavily pensioned, an whole 
Thing hushed up, but ithad to be brought to 
light at last to save her life.” 

“ And what did she do?” inquired Pauline, 
with a white face, 

‘*Shewas angry with the woman about 





something, but had smothered her wrath,’and 


€ 





when she went to bed, and the maid came as 
usual to undress her, Mafame locked the 
door; put the key in ‘her pocket, and said to 
the horrified Abigail, “Now, say your prayers, 
for I'm going to kill you before I go to bed,’ 
and, to show her intention was as good 4s ber 
word, she produceil a long knife, which sho 
commenced to sharpen up and down on th 
back of a book.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed his listener, faintly, 
every nerve vibrating as she listened to this 
ghastly tale. 

“You can imagine the girl's feslings. She 
—— at the beli.ropes. They were both 

jedup. Her only chance was by means of a 

small closet fall of china that stood cloze to 
the head of the fourposter, and close to this 
she fell on her knees, and was there com- 
manded by her mistress to say her prayers 
dlowd ‘that she might know when she had 
finished. 

“The oo woman faltered bo ~y 
prayers very slowly, you may be cettain, av 
gradually, with one band turning the handle 
of the door beside her; but mad people aro 
cunning, as you know. She was sesu in the 
glass by Madame, who was still busy with tho 
knife, and who inétattly sprang on the bed, 
with the howl of a maniac. 

‘The nraid, fortunately, had the presenco 
of mind to snatch yp the nearest pillow, 
which saved her somewhat, and, holding it 
well between her: and her mistrees, she backed 
into the chima-closet, and dashed a quantity 
of china through the window, and screamed 
for ‘help, whith ‘barely came in time, for 
Msdame had féllowed her closely, and, 
despite ‘of the ‘pillow, ‘had stdtbel her 
savagely in several pluces, and no effort could 
wrest'the’ knife from her grasp. 

‘She was as ‘Strong as mad people always 
ate. When'this came'dtt she was acquitted, 
as a matter of course.” 

“And where is fhe now?” faltered Pauline. 

'tIn an-asylum, where-#the'is to be detained 
during Her Majesty's pleasure, which will be 
for lite, She is incurable—hopelessly insane. 

‘Someone told me that he saw her lately, 
an awful le, in one of ‘the stone yards, 
her yellow hair—not yéllow now, but brown— 
drawn in « tavgled mass straight down over 
ber face like a veil, ing up and €own—up 


‘and down one side of the yard im one ‘cexse- 


less, monotonous walk, tike’a wild beart in 2. 


“ How shocking!” ejaculated Pamline. ‘‘ I 
know -what that is lito! I bave seen the 
same,” shuddering. ‘Poor creature! But 
who can pity her? I cam’t, The beast wish 
I oan give her is that she was dexd.” 

“Now you knowall, Lady Curzon. Tiero 


is nothing kept back from you. We seed 


never spesk on the subject again, weed 
we ? ” 

To-this. she acceded by -givinghim her band, 
and echoing the word never. 

“It is a drendfal, dreadfal picture! Let 
us turn its face to the wall,” 

Shortly afterwards they themselves tarned 
their faces home wards, and Mr, Tuorsive ‘tock 


his * * 7 * 
The"two widowed filends travelled about 
together for a whols'year 


Far too long a time ‘ty please Count De 
Bodisco, who was waiting impatient to bo 
“settled ”; aud .thenthey established them- 
selves-in a five old family mansion ‘thirty 
miles sough .of.London, whieh Lady Ourzon 
found was really what it professed ‘tebe, ‘per 
advertisement—“ standing in a well-weoded 
park, containing all. the requisites of a gentle- 
man’s establishment, was roomy, luxtriously 
furnished, close to church and station, and 
commanded splendid views of thesu~round- 
ing country.” : 

e Count De Bodisco was in the Russian 
capital when the ¢wo ladies: andone-child and 
large retinne of servants,-horses, and car- 
rieges artived to'take up their abode at, Glen- 
lea Manor; ‘so Mr.-Loraine had the entire 
field to himself, a4 was not a man to let clip 
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such an opportunity, and found his way down 
to Glenlea as frequently as he could without 
making bis attentions too conspicuous, 

Sir Philip was dead now more than eighteen 
anonths. 

His widow bad put off her weeds and wore 
white and very becoming morning dress, and 
grey and lavender gowns, 

She had reeovered her spirits, her looks, 
and her hair. 

She was only five-and-twenty. Why should 
she not take another husband and tempt the 
lottery of fate a second time? Why should 
she not marry him? 

He had long looked upon her as the only 
woman in the world who would have suited 
him asa wife, and now why should not his 
dream be realised ? 

Pauline cared for him—he was sure that 
she did, else why did she blush when she saw 


him? 

Why had their easy, unembarrassed friend- 
ship given way to curious, inexplicable re- 
straint? Why had their unembarrassed 
relations given way to a wall of reserve? 

Panline could not understand it, and felt 
troubled and bewildered. What did it mean ? 

Mr, Loraine found a chance one day of 
putting his thonghts into speech—a chance 
occasioned by Mrs. Letty being called eise- 
where, and he and Pauline being left to pace 
the broad garden walk alone, 

He did not say much, but he made his 
meaning understuod, and Pauline was con- 
siderably startled and agitated. 

‘* I—my last was not fortunate, you know. I 
should never—no, I never will marry again. 
I was too unhappy!” she stammered. 

‘'I will make you forget all that,” said her 
companion, decidedly. ‘‘ Whatever my faults 
may be, Pauline, and no doubt I have plenty, 
Iam constant. You will believe that. Oxce 
with me is always—for ever!” 

‘* Yes, I’m sure of that,” she murmared, 
army p & sprig of lavender from the bush 

fore her, and dragging it to pieces as she 
spoke, 

‘*Tell me honestly, Pauline,” he said, ‘do 
you care for me? Do you believe that I care 
for you—that [can make you happy? Is it 
of yourself you are uncertain, or of me?” 

'o this she made no reply beyond becoming 
of a colour that put the red roses in the front 
of her dress to shame. 

* And—one word, Pauline, Ever since I 
first saw you sitting in the window in Lad 
Farrington’s drawing-room I felt attracte 
towards you in spite of myself and every- 
thing. I said to myself, now if I had had 
ny! own way—if my hands had been free— 
if I were a rich man, and could do as I please, 
that is the girl I should like to woo and 
marry. But it wasnottobe. The mere idea 
I knew was utter folly, I was married man, 
and you were far above a mere secretary. 
You married my patron, and I did not go to 
his wedding—from no ill-will to him, or envy, 
believe that, but I knew him so well. I 
doubted his disposition, and I could not 
Staud among the crowd of friends and offer 
what I knew would be but hollow congratu- 
lations. But the past is past; we have done 
with it for ever. What we have to deal with 
is the present and the future. Pauline, I ask 
you to spend your fature with me?” 

“Oscar,” she stammered, at last, and 
speaking with evident emotion, “I do like 
you! I have always trusted you. You have 
always been my friend. There is no one in 
the world I care for so much as you! I hope 
it is not wrong to say so. But it is too soon 
to talk of these things yet.” 

* Will it be too soon to talk of these things 
in three months’ time ? ” 

For an answer she merely shook her head, 

**Tn six months’ time ! Answer me, Pauline, 
Do not condemn me to tortares of uncertainty. 
In six months’ time may I speak?” 

“ Perhaps so,” she retarned, reluctantly. 

“And what is to become of me during those 
gix months? Pauline, you were not wont to 





be so selfish. What good can this waiting be 
to anyone, least of all to the dead?”’ 

“Itis at least a mark of respect,” she said, 
coldly. 

Hot words rose to Mr. Loraine’s lips, but he 
choked them back manfally. What good to 
tell her thst when her husband believed him- 
self to be a widower her dead lord had not 
hesitated to engage himself ere six moons had 
sped. How had he even shown respect to this 
tall, young, tragic eyed divinity now standing 
beside the big lavender bush ? 

“TI shall go away, then, Pauline, until the 
time is up when I may speak. I have long 
promised a friend of mine to joix him in a 
shooting trip toIndia. He starts next month. 
I shall accompany him, and return, I hope, 
nextspring. I will be silent, I will patiently 
endure my exileif I have some reward to look 
forward.to.”’ 

“Very well,” said Pauline, becoming «& 
shade paler. ‘It isnot for me to interfere 
with your plans, 1 think it will be for the beat. 
Remember, I have made no promise.” 

“One would think you were discussing the 
fate of empires, or settling all the affairs of 
the nation,’ said Letty, coming suddenly 
round the corner of a neighbouring walk. 
‘*That stupid, stupid Carson only called me 
in to say that the fishmonger had not sent any 
fish. I am sure that we can all dine without 
it for once in our lives. To see her face when 
I went in I fully expected to hear of a death 
in the family at the very, very least, and it 
was nothing but a disappointment about soles. 
Now, pray what have you two been talking 
about whilst I have been away?” looking beam- 
ingly from one to the other, as she spoke. 

“ Oh, about India,” replied the gentleman, 
with great presence of mind. “ About India 
and travelling.” 

‘* Abont India! What can you have to say 
about that horrid country that always calls op 
visions of scorpions, and cobras, and cholera?” 
she echoed, in a tone of amused contempt. 

‘* I've merely been telling Lady Curzon that 
I am going there very shortlyon a six months’ 
shooting trig,” he returned, with complete 
composure, 

Mrs, Denham gave alittle involuntary start 
and looked at her friend dubiously. She did 
not seem to care a pin—no more than if he 
| gma that he was going across the 

ark, 

Crash down came a pretty castle in the air 
that the lively Letty had amused herself in 
raising during idle moments. She had not ex- 
pected to be a tenant of the Manor for life. 
Shoe was conviaced that Pauline would not be 
permitted to remain single, and Mr. Loraine 
(the gentleman now standing on the walk 
twirling, a rose in his fingers) was, in her 
own opinion, all she could desire for Pauline'’s 
second husband. 

He had money, brains, good Icoks. Perhaps 
he might be masterful, but she was sure that 
he would make his wife happy, and certainly 
he was not likely to be such a butterfly partner 
as the late Sir Philip. 

Bat Pauline, she remarked lately, had rather 
avoided him thau otherwise, and her behaviour 
at the present moment was discouraging to the 
most sanguine lover or lover’sfriend. She was 
actually gathering flowers and humming a tune 
to herself with a nonchalance that her friend 
found not only rude, but irritating, as she her- 
self, with frank ejaculations of regret, turned 
away, and invited Mr. Loraine “ tocome and 
look at the bees,” 

Had the sharp eyed little lady looked a little 
closer ake would have noticei that Panuline’s 
bouquet was gathered very much at haphazard, 
that many of the poor flowers had barely any 
stalks, and that as Panline followed them 
slowly along the walk she was biting her lips 
in a very suspicious manner, and that there 
was more than a suspicion of tears in her 
proud, dark eyes. | r 3 : p 

Mr. Loraine did receive one word of com- 
fort before he sailed. He came down to take 
leave of the two ladies the night before he 





embarked ; and Mrs. Denham (for reasons beat 
known to herself) left the drawing-room for a 
pensny ten minutes just before he said “ good- 

e,”” 

Mi Pauline, exclaimed Mr. Loraine, as the 
door closed, “ you will write to me, won't 
you? Promise me that you will.” 2: 

‘*No—no,”’ answering, bending her head 
over her embroidery. ‘‘ I think not, Besides, 
you will be always moving about. The time 
will pass very quickly,” ehe added, with 
sudden compunction. 

“To you no doubt,” he answered, with ill. 
concealed sarcasm. Pauline, are you not going 
to give me one word to live on. Whilst I am 
away who knows what may happen. Life is 
ungertain. We may never meet again.” 

Oh, do not say that, Oscar,” she cried, 
suddenly rising and throwing down her work. 
* Do not think that I do not feel this parting, 
for I do”—tears starting to her eyes—‘‘ but 
itis right that weshould wait. But, oh! Oscar, 
you might have waited at home.” 

“Too late to think of that now. Give me 
some word or token to carry beyond the sea 
that may act as a charm against misfortane, ’ 

** Take this,” drawing off a small onyx ring, 
“and come back to me safely,’’ she said, hold. 
ing out the gift with a trembling hand. ‘‘Be. 
lieve that I care cnly for you, Oscar; that as 
long as I live it will always be the same, I 
will never be anyone’s wife but yours, but I 
will enter into no marriage again in haste. I 
must have time, in justice to myself and you.” 

“And that is a promise!” he said, taking 
her hand in his 

“Yes, a promise,’”’ she returned, ‘‘that I 
shall never break,” 

‘*And I may now look upon you as my 
affianced wife?” he said, stooping his head, 
aud impressing a kiss on the hand that 
trembled in his own, ‘“ Your happiness will 
be my care.” 

A sudden peal at the bell brought them back 
to everyday matters. It was Mr. Loraine's fly 
to drive him to the station. 

‘**T will say good-bye to you here,” he added, 
hurriedly, ‘Good-bye, Pauline! Heaven 
bless you! and don’t forget me!” were his 
last words. 

** Farewell,” she said, in a faltering voice ; 
* your happiness is mine!’ and then motion- 
ing him away, turned her back that he might 
not see her tears, 

She remained alone, still standing under the 
chandelier, possessed with an insane impulse, 
could she have spoken, to call him back and 
bid him stay 

He opened the door and went out into the 
hall, confronting Mrs. Denham’s sympathetic 
face, who would have given a good deal, she 
remarked to herself, as she listened to his 
rapidly-departing hansom crunching the gravel 
on the drive, to know if he had said any- 
thing. Shewondered much, and on whatterms 
the two had parted she wondered still more; 
but as far as she received any hint or clue from 
either of the parties her mind was fated to be 
left in Wonderland. 

(To be continued.) 








Ricut habit is like the channel which 
dictates the course in which the river shall 
flow, and which grows deeper and deeper each 
year, 


Batioon construction bas certain taken a 
fresh impetus in this centenary year of aero- 
pautics, and now avother air-ship, capable, ac- 
cording to its inventor, of being steered in a 
given direction, is being planned, this time at 
St. Petersburg. Like the French invention 
recently tried at Mendon, the Rassian balluon 
is cigar-shaped, while it is propelled by a 
screw and sails. The balloon, with all its ap- 
purtenances, will be 200 feet long and eighty 
feet high, and when manned by a crew of six- 
teen, and driven by a fifty-horse power engize, 
is expected to make 160 miles sn hour, The 
trial — is to take place at the end of this 
mont 
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’ and talked ith 5 H mone P “ i ” — 
“SHE DIDN’T.” though, and enjoyed the sities ak being a} « Ke vt ova 


** Lrzzre did.” 

+* Lizzie didn’t.” 

** Lizzie did.” 

** Lizzie didn’t.” 

Lizzie Vaughan listened to the unceasing 


dispute between her two little sisters, wonder- 

ing even while her lover was talking which 

would come true, Were they already dieput- 
over her? Would it be Lizzie did? 

y were in the shrubbery evidently 
wrangling about some pretty domestic matter, 
and chattering loudly and breathlessly, quite 
ignorant they were being overheard and Lizzie 
stood by the gate, ner eyes lowered, her hat 
swinging from her right hand, while Mr, 
Adolphus FitzSmart leaned on the gate- post, 
talking in low, eager tones, 

They had been out on the river with an ex- 
cursion party, and Mr. FitzSmart had urged 
his suit gently but persistently, and lingered 
at the gate in the silvery dusk for a few last 
words. 

Mr. FitzSmart was small, thin-legged, 
weak-eyed, and slightly bald. Not exactly 
the man to win Lizzie Vaughan’s heart; but 
had she been disposed to be confidential, she 
could have informed you she bad no heart to 
win fnow. Mr. FitzSmart wore eye-glasves, 
dressed irreproachably, and possessed an im- 
mense fortune. He could give his wife a 
residence in Park-lane, a carriage and pair, 
diamonds and fine clothes enough to satisfy 
the vainest of women—and Lizze Vaughan 
was tempted. 

Why should she not take all this? It was 
a her, urged upon her acceptance, and 
yet she hesitated. She could not, on this day 
of all days in the year, speak the final word 
that —_ ee a = life, Memory _ 
sharply reminding her that one year ago this 
nightishe had aaiten from Dick Power ; and 
so when Mr. FitzSmart pleaded for his answer 
then, she put him off, 

‘Come to-morrow. I will then be prepared 
40 give you a final answer. Grant me one 
more day,” she said, looking away from him, 

pa grant you anything that is for your 
pe pene though waiting is ,” he replied, 

th a . 


Poor little man! He was genuinely in love 
with this beautifal, queenly girl, and her hesi- 
tation was solely trying to him. : 

It kept him in constant fear of losing her 
al er. He drewa superb diamond-ring 
from_his pocket. 

“Wear it asa sign that I may hope, my 
queen,” he said, holding it out towards her 
with a pleading gesture, 

She knew its value—knew that it bnt fore- 
shadowed the splendours to come—buit still 
something held her back from even making 
this concession. 

“No, I would prefer not. To-morrow will 
be time enough,” she said, decidedly, and 
= from the proferred bribe with a sudden 

lush. 

He went away then, and she dropped her 
head down on the gate with a weary sigh. 

Mr. FitzSmart, his love-making, and his 
money, were put aside for a time, Once more 
she would indulge memory in reviewing that 
night one year ago, when she seemed so near 
the ection of earthly happiness, 

ow far off, unattainable now! Well, let 
it be so, She would have her carriage and 
her diamonds; she would have everything— 
= love! Well, who would want love? Not 

e, 

Thus she mused, defiantly, but all the same 
& miserable sigh heaved her bosom, 

» Itall happened at Scarborough. She had 
gone there with a gay party from town, and 
by reason of her beauty and charming ways 
reigned a sort of queen. 

her admirers there were two who 
made no secret of their devotion—Dick Power 
and little Rex Walton, 

Dick was a-young naval officer, Rex a good- 
looking little dandy, who wore an eye-glass 





great favourite among the Iadies. 

Bat Power! The girl drew a long, quiver- 
ing breath as she thought of his fine face 
handsome eyes, low, deep voice, and splend: 
stature. He was a lover foragirl to be proud 
of, and he had loved her passionately, 
honestly, 

She recalled it all—the dances they sat out 
in sbady nooks on the hallway or in the hall, 
the promenades, the sails, and the hundred 
other ways they passed the time together. 

If she bad only refrained from any coquetry, 
had not en Rex! But she could not 
deny herself the exquisite pleasure of making 
Power jealous, and then her own secret hap- 
piness intoxicated her, 

** Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad,” 

She was mad not to deny the rumour of 
her engagement to little Rex when Power 
taxed her with it one day. She only threw 
back her lovely head, and Jaughed tan- 
talisingly, leaving him with a jealous doubt 
tormenting him. 

That night a party of them went out for a 
sail, and she hadcompleted the wreck of her 
peace by giving all her attention to Rex's 
whispered conversation. 

Power sat apart, his face rather pale and 
stern, but she had not thought but what it 
would be all right again. 

Alas! that proved to be their last meeting, 
and she had been as reckless as though it had 
been naught to her. 

It was a bright night, clear, and with moon 
light gleaming on the water. When they re- 
turned she stumbled slightly in stepping from 
the boat on to the and someone caught 
and, for a moment, held her close, with a 
low, passionate whispér, 

She thought it was Power, and turned, with 
a@ radiant smile, to thank him. With a 
shocked, disgusted thrill, she found it was 
Rex Walton, and in the same glance saw 
Power turn away and step out with a white, 
fixed face, and stride swiftly away towards the 
hotel, and that was her last glimpse of him. 

The next morning she heard that he had 
gone away—returned to his ship—gone with- 
out a word, even a good-bye; and then she 
realized what it was to her. When poor little 
Rex Walton came wich the offer of his heart 
and hand, she refused him at once and de- 
cidedly, 


The season had ended for her. She no 
donges cared for its pleasures, Oh, how she 
suffered ! 


The months rolled away. She retarned 
home, and then, when spring had coma again, 
Mr. Fitz Smart found his way to the riverside 
town where she lived. 

He had admired her very much the summer 
before, but wisely kept in the background 
= younger, hardsomer men surrounded 

er. 

Now it was his time, and he did not fail to 
take advantage of it. 

And Lizzie gradually came to the conclusion 
to take money and position in place of love. 
To-night she would think of the past; to- 
morrow she would put on Mr, FitzSmart’s 
diamond ring, and set her face to the 
future. 

“ But shall I then be any happier?” she 
murmured, raising her eyes, and looking away 
across the wide, silent river. 

This the end of all her girlish dreams—her 
high, noble thoughts of a worthily-spent life 
—to marry for money and position, to give 
her youth and beauty to a man she could not 
more than tolerate ! 

Turning, she slowly approached the house, 

A servant met her at the hall-door. 

“T thought you never was a-comin’, Miss 
Lizzie,” she whispered, taking the girl’s hat 
and gloves, 

‘*Why, what do you want, Jane?” she 
asked, wearily. 

‘There's a gentleman in the dining-room 
been waiting a long time to see you.” 





With a passing glance in the hall mirror, 
hasty rearrangement of her hair, a touch to 
the flowers on her breast—lilies she had 
gathered that afternoon—she opened the door 
and entered, 

The room was dimly lighted, and at first 
she did not recognize the tall, erect man who 
advanced to meet her. 

Then her heart gave a violent bound, the 
blood rushed to her face and receded again, 
and the breath came unevenly from her parted 
lips ; for Dick Power, living and in the flesh, 
stood before her. 

* Forgive the intrusion, but I felt that I 
must see you again,” he said, gravely, and 
not offering his hand. 

“ You are welcome,” she replied, in forced, 
cold tones—pain and pleasure struggling for 
the mastery over her. 

“TI saw Rex only a few weeks ago, and 
learned what a mistake I made last summer.” 

** You could have learned it earlier had you 
desired to do so,” she remarked, cruelly, 
“ Did I tell you we were engaged ?”’ 

“No ; but your manner misled me, and 
that night on the boat! How—how can a 
woman, gentle and kind in all other things, 
make @ man suffer so?” he said, passionately. 

vn ee ye as - samen his face 
aside, she saw how le an gard it was, 
= lips trembled ; tenderness filled her 

eart. 

‘Forgive me! I did not intend to hurt 
you deeply. I wanted to explain.” 

‘*They say you are engsged to Mr. Fitz- 
Smart. Is it true?” 

“No, not yet; but I have promised him an 
answer to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, I wish you every blessing. No man 
will ever love you better than I have, Lizzie, 
Heaven bless you!" 

Tears trembled on her lashes, fell, wetting 
the lilies on her breast. 

“Oh, Dick! why did you leave me s0 
abruptly last summer? ” 

a all Ulanioe f tedienol yas engigel te 
rage, an ieved you en to 
Walton. I have been ill lately—caught a 
miserable fever, that has well-nigh sa 
my life. I am going home—to die, the doctors 
8a 4m 
“Would you leave me to my fate a second 
time? MustI youto remain? Ah, Dick, 
rae thin—how pale you are! You shall not 

ie ” 

He caught her hands, and drew her to 


m. 

“ Ob, Lizzie, my love—my life! Is it true 
you love me?” 

** You might have known it a year ago to- 
night if you had asked me,” she said, with a 
sob—tbe FitzSmart money and jewels utterly 
forgotten, 

“You had put me off so many times—”’ 
— the reproach ended in a passionate 


‘But what will you do for a mansion in 
Park-lane and its attendant state? ” he asked, 
anxiously. 

She looked up at him; the light in her 
eyes enough to satisfy the most exacting of 
m 


en. 

‘ST shall not need them, desire them, now I 
have you.” 

Alas for Mr. FitzSmart’s to-morrow! It 
would bring him nothing but disappointment. 

The last thing that passed through Lizzie’s 
mind as she fell asleep that night was a low, 
triumphant : 

“‘ She didn’t!” 

And Dick did not die. 








Tere has nearly always been a good wife 
behind every great man; and there is a good 
deal of truth in the saying that a man can be 
no greater than his wife will let him. 

Goop breeding is the result of much good 
sense, some good nature, and a little self- 
denial for the sake of others, and with a view 
to obtain the same indulgence from them. 
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Tie ers’ dina aidhedtable.d'oat. “My dear,’ ‘pada [al huwband, to bis ocd, 
FACETIA. Txr ish ee oe got’ onwbustemd | simple wife—‘' my dear, why can I not A, out 
lost: his Theo. tam tine eT without catching a cold in my eaa?.’’ ‘Tho 
» Winvis an, wathora <qocer serial? semrtee 6n.@ bust hype en ‘men-leses dhis-balazee, | good, simple wife, after rotons a mement, 
hie‘tale comes iout-ofiris hedd. pA tanto sbey Indhen bis replied, “I don’t know why yom,always: take 
Tue warbieet thrbdatar bridge fhe “btidge of horse the day'it-wat i ts wie nee cold in your head, John, imag al 
the nose. ip to. nebuke him. Het bya | Son alma auh out withent anything 
Qorstros" wv "Wirrrrary Tactics. —Whiah. as | ‘ing :—“ What is the ood of of a hoes thLit’s | igtory fs t6 "Moora, oad 
the moxt difienit Opefation—to knack down:,a icons " a Yai an seater The fil-be Sardi: tn. 
fort, or to throw up a fortification? 441 >pon’r gee the ‘ball; ‘gaia a handsome | | “gs “to the al’a ‘Tégping owers, 
Cexsvs.—The man who was told thatthe | wotuan at#he front @oorof a house to 4 asked : *°WHt re tiniber?” “Hf jem Pp 
csusis embraced seventeen women ain ‘his a ne ma'am, an’ ya Wo over your head,” ‘wasthe ‘answer ; “I don’t 
town, wanted.to be a census im now PEE G0 Calr that.” 


Tux pleasantest pay Mr ow #0 — 
is said te be the deateoying of ,weelis—a 
widow's weeds, hy. marrying: the-widew, 

Serine Dovsie.—A culprit pleeéd ‘intoxi- 
cation a8 a excuse ‘for bigemy—a #ingular 
unstanes-of seeing double. 

_“ How does Pat air es to get-over single- 
Gleesetiness?””™' Why; he proposes to Bridge- 
it, ofcourse!” 

Wrr is-Adam ssid to have been the.first 
jockey? Pefhaps it is -because.be.smas the 
tather of the race, 

A Swan's breast caunet-be seen ‘when che 
swims, beeanee.it.is «0 mach. down inthe 
water. 

2se Direrenct setwern Love any’ Law.— 
In love theattachnre nt “precedes the’ @eclara- 
won; im law-the declaration “precedes the 
at Aas 

¢ prey.” 
any - 4 it of felt 
Meayti’t sell, tho seedy grown ; 
Bat he’s a right ta sell his bait, 
Béeeause it is his zone. 


Csaxpip. —A school eanght fire the other/day, 
and as the, boys watehed it,one:éa renother 
school said, enthusiastically rand.deomently to 
Lia compenion: “Oh, Johaay,dem'ttyen wish 
it was ours? ” 

‘‘Wevveet Bolike a rdilvay magnate ? ” 
asked a young farmer, #4 “He tetdmnbaSront | day. 
vee -barn. The entire furiily gévé “it up, 
whereupon the-young farmer said : “ Beosuke 
i have beon watering the stotk.” 

“Do you mean to challenge tke o” 

as Aawyer to his Trish client. ge 
he jabbers,”’ Piya the answer, ‘:if they don't 
pp sade me, I me to challenge evary spalpeen 


Tue other day, a clerk in the Custom House 
painted to.another employe, and utd te a 
triend: “He is a great artist.” ‘‘ Indee@t'T 
never knew he used his pencil at‘all,” “Oh, 
yes, he’s fine, Come down some ‘day and wea 
po draw his.sslary. dt's the *best thing he 

oss.” 

‘‘ Mz .wife is the most ingenious “woman 
who ever lived,’ said Jones. “ I believe you.” 
said Smith , pelitely. “ Bat you don't’ know 
why you-believe me, * imtimated Jones. To 
tell. the truth I don’t,” frankly replied Smith, 
looking bored, “ Well, F'll'tell you. ‘We've 
been married twelve years and lived ‘inthe 
same house all she time, and this morning dhe 
tonund.a new place to-hide my Slippers.” And 
Smith was paralyzed with adniiration. 


COULDN'T. BIDE 17. 

A lady in a suburban villa was called tothe 
front door the other. day ky the ringing of ‘fhe 
bell. Bhe saw the “ deliverer ” of an encyolo- 
pedia publishing house, who asked : 

sa mre hexe?” 

‘Yes,” was the reply; “what d 
want?” = “ae 

“TI have an encyclopedia for ‘him in “thy 
trap,’ ssid the young man, “and would like 
to leave it,’”’ 

‘*Ts it a big one?” seed the lady. 

“Yes,” was the reply 

aa Well,” she meen 2 “ I don't knew what 
the doctor bought that thing for. J-am-eare 
be will “hever learn .how -to aide it, -Amdem 
fe Be too! Well, well, seme  mén care 
oots.’* 





— mre to look in the Pi said 

onan, a el mee | eee 
™ inqui a ing: 

a flashily-dreased fellow. behind a.stylishteam. 

*Ento ptey,” was the quiok reply of 

a bystander. 

“ Way do you set your cup .of soffee.en te 
chair, Mr, Jones?” said.a werthy-lendlady, 
‘one npented A, at breakfast. “It is.ao -very 
weak, ma‘am,” said Jones, ‘‘ Ishougat d-weuld 
Tet it rest, - 

“So Mrs. Skimpa and Mr. Lambs are to 
married? Well, I declare! Dhat aged coup i 
And she is old enough to be his mother.” 
**Indeed sheis! Andasfor him—why, he’s 
old enough. to.be her father!” 


Warn Jemima went’to school she was'asked 
why the noun “‘ bachelor®*wassingular. ‘Be- 
eause;” ‘she ‘replied, ‘it’s very ‘singular he 

Gdeesn’t get married.” 

Mixp Your Srors.—A pyr intending je 
succeed ‘her husband in the 
an hotel, -ddvertises ‘that "The ho will ts 
kept by the ‘widow of the ‘former landlord, 
Mr. Brown, Who Gied last summer on.a new 
and improved plan.” — 


Tue Power or Sazam—An honest workman 


the .other day ked that he had often 
heard of the 'sanighty power of steam,” but 


he never realized t 
sion until 


ull: foree of the\expres- 
rest mat. heome.one washing- 


A mpncmunetighent: vwith ey ae | om. 


feed and little money to fall’ back 
overheard 
could -not make ‘ends meet. 

diate suggestion of s little fireside midget was, 


46 Deon, ‘mamma, Jet ou- makeone end vege: | 


tables!” 

“Tren you think,” said Wittiboi to -the 
imsurance exantiner, “that Tam & risk?” 
You, sic,” replied ‘the ‘doctor, ‘*a ‘first-class 
one.” ‘Then, what in thunder ‘do T want ‘to 
be insured for? ’’ said “Mush -ob- 
liged-for your examinstion. Good day.” 

‘Bo ‘you flidk your son smokes, Mra 
Jones?” ‘I'm snre.of it, Mrs. Brown. Eve 
found pisces of tobacoo in bis pockets.” 
“Dear me, dear me! I’m sorry. My, son.bas 
no'bad’habits, ‘I never find anything in his 
pockets but cloves or. coffee beans.” 

*©Poor _— i Parmer = ites | 
he-approac the patie “he seems 
to be suffering from meutalgia.” “You're 
mistaken,” amid the #itk man. ““Hersneme 
isn't neuralgia; ive Sophia, and -we've only 
been marsied six: months.” 

ewig ths Particurar.—A country editor, notic- 


velo wine's tine to a contempo . 
says’: 4 ‘So eam Geta 
oe any vessel hat cours bi eet whether 
the neok of a ‘bottle, ‘the nrout. <ooe 
jar, tho eplle OE a ey, or the bung of 


por "Worst or Ir.—A nobleman was very 
rich, bat at a spent spendthnift,.and.had squan- 
dered "half his fortane in a few years. 
friend of “tiis, who had long observed his 
eontluet, spoke'to'Him #bout 2 one day, om 
-bad 


a: 


daowed ‘him the consequences witiows. "Yon 


right,” said the nobleman. “I aro 2 
euse, an@ T fear T shall diea “ That, 
unfortanately, is not all,” tite friend. 
‘*¥ou will » as a! , Which is far 
worse.” 


whom was lighting a, cigsr. 


upon, Was | 
herfate, and saying'‘#he | . 
imme. 





Pose & man’s wile. comes.in, and-sees him 
Crip Sayan: oot oy ftp Saenenart 

asks him, “ Are.jou: ” ibis & prowek 
to.answer, “.No, Lamblagk- 


for bin 

inate hore Bat.i+is.in human: nature so 
to reply when women.do.such things. 

Geran Repartes.—A Frenchman said to 

@ Berliner,’ Your ‘Iron Cross, ‘the ‘highest 

Prussian Order, is simply ridieulous—Tt has 

an intrinsic value of scarce five sous.” To 

fhe nitive ofthe Prussian evpital 

Males’ § Jonedanyds ‘butit hasneverthe- 

Micuepentuetiandiennt” 


Ax elegantly -dresaed lady . mwaeatly 
entered a © tant iw Pazis., where 
there were .three- or Pe awimene st 
he a nig ¥ ch shasaataristio. a policemen. 
hae. ‘eniied. Lo. AY ~~ No 

“ pe Bie ° 
qictlicnan has ever yet smoked. da amy -pee- 
sence,” 

A -scnoon-nor ‘being requested to’ write a 

om position npon thestidject of ** Pins,” ipro- 
duced the following :—" Pins are very uéeful. 


They ‘have saved the ‘tives of men, 
si and childven—in fact, whole tases: 

Sunes ” saghed metry etd 
Y no spwittowin 2 
them.” This gy story ‘Of ‘Vhe. other 
‘hey who defined sdtt as the stuff thetomakes 
— taste bad-when’you don't put any 


“Ts is -mifseralile weather,” & man 
& lamp-poai. ‘I 


‘growled, leaning against 
| think it is beautital’ ”” replied an. 


“The sun bas stone eee cont -day tor. a. week, 

he asian eee naire 
very well,’ er; you 

now'Tam 2 cot ae by Sr Jager 
‘than a couple of m = 

ating: nesenee. it was go. cold.” *Yag, , 

you know Iwas ‘in the.ice business then.” 


A non KNOWN spo aan ‘once went to 
have & tooth dentist sattvised 
him ‘to have it cant, & ‘end assored “him 


that.he would feel no-pain if be 

gas. “But what is the effect ofthe: aa?”’ 
askedtheman. ‘* mekes 7, 
insensible,’.answered the dentist ;* you! lon’ t 
know ap of what ‘takes pines.” “Live 
man submitted, but, just previous to the (gas 
being adminiatered, he pat his haud *into ‘his 

hie money, ‘Ob | dont 


thinking he was geing ‘to« be paid 

“ Not.atedl,” remarked the patient, “I was 
simply going to.see:-how much ‘money Thad 
before the gasteck-¢ffect:on me.” . 


A Just Jop¢ment.—A-rich man onae made 
pe Ba Jatt his .penpenta 0. © 


company reaerving to 
heir eat @ portion Sy bes them.” The 
heir had eventually to suc.the company for 
phe Py ye 
uir course By 
het were desirous of carnying 
oa . the pre of the will, and saver 
0 8 he gr a dasir. 
He shall bave & tenth,” said said bap. “and ‘Sand 
we will retain the reat.” AD ny SE enema 
the judge, “ you shali take the tenth: a 
ae estate, and eave Ais Sees: cthe 
for by the Will he iste have suck & por- 
ved ceaiedoet you.” 
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Tre. Oban Bishieni.avoss came off on the! 
The ee 


19 pa alt. with great dla. 
the regatta "took place, “and on ‘both ‘n' 
there were grand balis in the Argyles 
Gathering Halls. The weather was: perfect, 
and the-bay, with its crowd of stately yachts, 
rhe torn :gaily. , #ud the 
its marqheesend spectators, presented w bright 
tout. .ersembie. Sp ae om —- and 
bands wete also in attemianca, e even- 
ing the*town ‘and ‘the ‘yaéhts in. seiniacmere 
amiaeted. “The feats of damcing and str 
were well contested, and, in addition to the 
igen, were -ppecial ones given by 
ladies ‘for dsnitting ard ‘spinning. On both 
evenings’ the balls were wéll attended. 

Tere were some effective costumes to be 
seen, Several ladies in the daytime —— 
vachting gowns in dark biue or white 
flannel, ‘braided with narrow. gol ands iver 
oraid, and battons to match ; sailor hats, with 
high tifts 6f ‘ribbon in front. Neat dark cos- 
tames were algo popular,nun's ve a@ppear- 
ing ‘to be fashionable. The hatewere either 
very high, or small ‘and close-fitting to the 
bead. Iu: the evening the dresses were beau- 
‘tiful the generality being white; and the show 
of diemonds ‘@azzting. One Gress consisted 
.of frosted: white-talle. over. plain white, grace- 
fully looped with silver ‘thistlesand brown 
Joqrane® bouquet of thesame on opeshoulWer 

ing'secared>by 8. A black tallewas 
er reer with rowan wigs anid a 
gtey with white and parple heather. 


‘Taz- marriage of Sir George Hdward Dallas, 
Bart,, ofthe Office, and Felicia Mary, 
eldest: fer of fhe Rav. Geo. Earle ‘Welby, 
rector of 
place in Batrowby Oharch ; » 

Tt. A. Law, RA., “O:B;, accompanied the 
® ‘awcbest “man. ‘The ‘bride, ‘who 


Pepys, nephew ofthe 

= jas train. bearers,‘and eight brides. 

maids. 
‘bride'was handsomely dressed in white 
fh Dashele, trimmed with old ..Blemish 


8 gifts), 
ful Giamotta pendant (her mother’s present). 
The pages were ia Blizabathan costumes of 
pale bine satin and pint aa the bridesmaids 
wore bedices.of wh 


skirte, soventhcattin rel ‘Velenciennes tave aud re- 
lieved with pate blue vélvet bows Ay 07? arena 
Areuses wete tulle yells and -blee - 
each wore a diamend swallew ‘brooch, antl 
oarzied & bouquet ‘of tea.roses' and forget: me- 
nots, gifts:from the ‘briiiegroom. 
The Duchessof -Albany ent from Cilare- 
mont to Me de ety neds: oat “and 
visited the burial place of Prince Leopold, 
Her Royal Highness, accompanied by Miss 
a descended the vauls in the Albert 
Chapel, in which ‘the ecffin is deposited, and 
remained there about half-an-hour. The visit 
was. the first - which the. Duchess has.nosade to 
the tomb cf her busband since her acconche- 
ment, Her Royal Highness, then ascending to 
the Cloister, went to Henry III.’s. Tower and 
visited Lady Biddalph, who 
drove with her to the South-Western station, 
whence she returned by train to Claremont. 
The Dachess, with her two children, -ac- 
compsnied by Princess Christian, bavearrived 
at Balmoral Castlefrom London. Their Royal 
travelled in saloon carriages .at- 
tached to the ordinary express train. 
the stoppages at the various stations the 
blinds 6f the saloons were drawn down in order 


thatthe Duchess of Albany might travel-with 
av much quietade-as possible. 


sreport fer 1683 of Colonel HMenterson, Com- 
missioner, has been recently issued ‘asa 


with. 
‘in'‘the metropolis, exclusive of dockyard -and 


wby, Grantham, recently took 
Colonel Francis’ 





Tre MetTRoPoLitaN Porsex,——-'The annval 


r. dt -etates that the 
authorised strength 6f-the force on December 
31,'1883,'was 25 uperiotendenta, 611 inepec- 
tors, 1086 / and 10;950 constables;end 
of this total the numbers available for service 


Military stations, ;public “departments, and 

rivate ye was 21 superintendents, 561 
heel 874 sergeants, and 9,837 constables, 
coment by or. seuiiieoenearae 

or-recejved pecuniary rewards 

from 3 aon tes,and 1,041 were 
rewarded oe the ‘Conrmissioner. — 
‘thousand seven hundred and -seventy-six pe 
fous were’arrested for assatilts, more or Sess 
serious, on police officers during the year,.a 
decrease of 805 on.the previous year. On 
bree occasions firearms.were used, but in .no 
case fatally. The member of oasesot burglary. 
and semeiuetiinn through doors, windows, | 
&e., being left open ‘or tusecure, show a de 
crease from 1,047 O47 fn 1882, ‘to 685 in 1883, 
while the number of larcenies through doors 
and windows left open have decreased from 
3,436 in 1882, to.8166-dm 1883, The total 
value of roperty stolen was £116,329, a de. 
creage of £42,959 over 1882; .the vaiue of 
property was £27, 370, so that the 
total loss'was only £88;959 in 1883,-a9 against 
£96:066 in 1852, a decrease df £7,107. The 
number of fatal,aceidente in the streets which 
came-under ~polive ‘notice decreased from 147 
in 1882 to 106 in 1883, and ‘accarding to the 
more gompréhansive returns. of the Registrar- 
general from 271 in-4@62 «to 222 in 1683, The 
nuniber of peraons “injured ‘in the streets de- 
creased from 3,589 to 3,532, 





Sranp firm and immovablens an anvil when 
itis beaten wpon.- 

To correct ‘an.evil ashieh already exists is 
not so. wise as.to,f tit. 

Frow the knowledge of what ‘you should not 
“do, you muy easily judge What you shoulil do. 

‘Tere is_no .preacher listened to bat.time, 

gives us the same. > a — —— 

‘thought which older people etried in 
‘to ‘ptt into our heads before. 





He who is conscious of his ignorance, view- } 


ing it.in the light.of , is more-wise 
than ors who makes eupetiicial ‘polish of real 
‘knowledge. 


HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Baxep Tomators —Put same tomatoes into 

® pan .with a small-lamp of batter.on.each. 
‘Pat-them in the oven, and bake them till the 
‘skin shrivéls. “Berve’ hot. ‘Hach person 
at the table dresses them on his own plate. 

"To Stew «4 Cutcxen:—Two hours before it is 
wanted put on the fire, ina aaucepan,a quart |. 
of-water,a susall ‘onion - fine, pepper’ 
‘and salt;end lev itsinmer. Catupa chicken, 
and lay it in fresh water. An hour before 
@nmer pot it im the "broth thet bas been 
enna il apamiket wilson, wall vilied in 

ae (3) ter, r 
fiowr, and» -teacupfal ofcream. a}. 
Tomato FarcanDEav.—Get some slices of veal 
«and ‘wash them, seasou them 





with pepper and salt, avd fry them slowly fill 
Shey samara bacareesatins ag 
on’ both sides. ‘Stew eome tomatoes very dry, 


ee a a pieve to get ont all the P 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A vorcanic tree exists in the Japanese vil- 
lage of Ono, -im the province of Yeéhigo, tothe 
Japan Weekly: M cid: seligus, It isw fine strong 
tree, sixty feet bigh, witha girth of ten feet, 
and is said'to'becentaries old, Dvery days 
white.smoke-likemiat issues, mrmit, 
lasting from early afternoon till evening, 


THE most northern ‘poitit of Hurope ‘is no 
longer North Cape, on the Island of Mageroe, 
at the extremity Gf the Norwegian coast. 
Recent observations proves that the honour 
belongs to Cape Knuivsjserodden, +» more 
westerly point on the same island, which is 
in Jat..71 deg. 40 min. 15 .s60., neadly. thixty 
minutes further north, 


Prison ‘tife proves xo comfortable ‘and 
attractive to homeless vagdbonds in the 
Dachy of Luxemburg that many vagrants 
commit - petty — om purpose. to -apsad 
a short .time ; gaol, Aocondingly .the 
Government has -been.obliged .to- declare that 
-habitaal .effenders of this -kind shall be fed 
only on bread and water, So°as to ‘chetk all 
such. tricks. 


Avrixz élimbing without guides bas been 
4tried moat successfully this ,aason-by, a Teu- 
} tonic quartette—two young doctors and a 
gympastic professor — Vienna, md «a 
Leipzic r. After ‘carefully -studying 

the best Alpine maps ‘and publications, “the 
amateur mountaineers have scaled Monte 
‘Rosa and the Weisthorn “by paths hitherto 
untried, have ascended the Wetterhorn, and 
will. now attack the Finsteragrm. -They take 
| nothing, atwonger than limejdico.and-water. 


‘Pratniz dogsin America .are hecoming » 


serious pest to settlers by their steady move 
east war Ga most. indigenous wild 
| animaia pe imerease by «the 


advance.of the rte man, who destroyiettnite 
‘enenties, the wolves, panthers, snakes; bad gers, 
and other ‘animals, ‘Tius ‘year hy year the 
prairie Gogs advance into ‘the better inhshitad 
districts, and as thera the arose | in summer 
eager roots: in winter, the creatures 
pare gradually converting -one ‘et Ahe -finest 
— in'the Statesinto a verdureless 
esert 


‘Cus Horsusnoz Scpsaetru0Nn:—~Dhe.orgin of 
the ‘horseshoe tittun ‘has “ever been. 
"natidtactortly explained. Ameng the theories 
offered that contained in the following ie 
among ‘the “pos "The horseshoe 6f ola 
was béld tobe of special service as.2 security 

attacks -of evil-spirite. The -yirtno 
tp Meh igang, = a ae aber 8 pa ae Fale 
of contraries, ‘from nvomps- 
tible with the cloven foot of the Evil Geass or 
from the rude resemblance which be horse- 
shoe bears to the rays of iglery wh 4p 
-gucient pictares ‘were torsutronnd ‘the 
hese of saints and’ angels ; or, finélly. i a 
from dome notion of .its ite parity, sq 
through passing threngh “the aire. aihie ta ie 
suppesition. receives. some countenance from 
the method. resorted. 4o.dor jhe oure.of horses 
‘tbat had become vanes or efitietéd by any 
distemper viliage fattiery did not un- 
fone poy eich Risetae waa.invariably atéci- 
coely te , andthe mode of cure 
ae <a ee tat thei 6b 
salostion by a f the shoe which the 
| weinael-wore, ‘bad -efforded'an inlet to male- 
-volent inffmences. Accordingiy the horse waz 
ed into the smiihy, the oor was closed and 
|. barred, the.shoes were taken off and placed 
sin the-fire, and the witch or:watlék ily 
“under ‘the necessity of removing ‘the ‘spell 
under which the animal suffered, Sailors 
are, for fhe most part, catefdl -to have a 
horseshoe. sailed 40 the-mizenmast, orsome- 
-where on tke deck near «mi for ‘the 
rotection of ‘the ‘vesl. "The Ctiinese have 
“their-tombs builtin theshspe of the horseshoe 
which custom is ‘a8 it maybe 


‘very curious, : 
per are rm as # branch of thesuperstition 





‘ths.pulp ‘into the gravy after the 
neat taken rat, ent shiceen it with 
sxpievs of butter-rotied Pour thivover 
‘the meat, -ad-serve it'hot. 


long prevalent among.cursdlves. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. M, A.—¥ou must use the tweezers. 

F. T. W.—We are not acquainted with the work. 

alike Gana mA. Fe cote trae 

and salary required. 7 

” apnea a qualified and respectable 
medical man. 

Atma Mantey.—Probably “sleepy ” or “‘dreamy” 
‘eyes were meant. 

Bap Wrrrer.—A girl attains her majority at twenty- 
one. Writirg fair, and can be improved by practice. 


T. S. A.—Consult a local directory. We have not space 
to give the information. 


CrxyperELiA.—That of an Irish peasant girl of the 





latter part of the last century. Any theatrical 
costumier could supply you. 

Geena —The wife is the usual inte of a 
marriage ce but we p husband is in 
strict law entitled to it. 


E, A. W.—The father or brother can only claim half 
the value Tail gees the husband died without a will. 
The other absolutely to the widow. 


Nervovs.—You seem to require a little tonic, he 
plenty of open air exercise. Excessive tea-drinking is 
almost as bad as alcoholism, 


Constant Reaver (Hart's Hill).—1. Any person who 
sells aerated waters can obtain it for you. 2. We make 
no charge. 

Frora.—They will disa 
fhours. There is no remedy, 
the necessity of their arising. 

Jack SHePHeRD.—The manliest course is not to waste 

any. more time or thought on the young lady, as she 
evidently seems to have thrown you over. 


‘W. C.—Yes, the fellow me money within 
the twelvemonth the child can affiliated to him at 
any time. 

Orance Biossom.—l. Yes, v =, 2. Fresh air 
SS —- of cold water. Sarton vena Nig 

ou! ir unless accompanied her paren: or 
elder brother. 4. Very good writing. 

Erxe. anp Anxre.—l. Certainly not, after a 
introduction. 2. Yes. 3. Leave your com 
alone. 4. Writing neither good nor bad, but cathoer 
slovenly. 

A. M. D.—1. Let the young man declare for himself. 
A judicious hint to his sister would not perbaps do any 
harm. 2. No. 3. About twenty-one, and let the young 
‘man be five or six years older. 

L. G.—The deafness is probably caused by an accumu- 
pe ny perhaps due to A ef if so it can be 


by with warm 
water; but the operation 
surgeon. 


of themselves in a few 
cleanliness will prevent 


ear 
d be performed by a 


Vioiet.—1. Not at all too old. 2. Very quest harm, 
A Sunes flirt is a a oF — b. —4 e 4 
every minded man. Pena at twenty- 
not ; nor at forty-three. Never despair! “ 
Handwriting moderate. Practise from good copies, 


Lena Gray —1. Tied with white golden een tied 
with black auburn; both handsome shades. All 
depends on ability and connection. You ought bot to 
‘marry on o mere liking, but as you admit preference 
the love may grow. 8. The name of such works is 
legion; get a good aaneny and a book of popular 
readings ; any good bookseller would supply you with a 


Frorry.—l. Actresses have to study very hard, and 
to acquire any position must be well educated. Sixteen 
— ae too old to begin, but the apprenticeship is severe 
a eartening. he if the eee ay ~~ 
ndingly regular, an expression goo 8. Yes, 
pe plenty of soa —— water (Castile is as good as any), 
and exercise in fresh air are better. 


Younc Beoryner.—To make ginger beer :—Take of 
‘white sugar, 10 Ibs., lemon or lime juice, 18 oz. (fluid), 
‘honey, half-a-pound, bruised ginger, 11 oz., water, 
9 gals. Boil the ginger in a gallon and a-half of water 
for half-an-hour, then add the sugar, the juice and the 
honey, with the remainder of the water, and strain] 
throvgh a cloth. When cold add the white of one egg 
and a quarter of an ounce of fluid essence of lemon. 
Bottle after it has stood fou days. 


Cc. L, M.—The Dark Ages began in the fifth century, 
and lasted till near the fifteenth The darkest period 
for Europe, generally, was — the seventh century. 
‘Things began to lighten up a little in France in the 
eleventh century. A knowledge of some arts was lost 
ere § the Dark Ages. In H.lam’s “Middle Ages,” and 

‘* Eighteen Christian Centuries,” you can get full 
bane of those times. 


G. F. D.—The Black Hole of Calcutta is a small, close 
5 m in Fort William, at that place. On the night 
une 20th, 1756, Surajah Dowla, the noted Hast 
tndian potentate, confined one hundred and forty six 
British captives in this dungeon. They soon began to 
experience terrible agony from thirst and lack of air. 
In a few hours several of them died, and in the morn- 
ing —_ Ly, a of them survived who were 
lack Hole is or was recently used 
y : Gaasak and an obelisk, fifty feet high, erected 
in memory of the victims, stands before the gate. 





W. W. S.—She should inform her celler that she hes 
an engagement, and 


request him to excuse her. 


B. C. J.—We decide in favour of the She ought 
to have her own way just once. -— 


Dorurs. — The Emperor Maximilian was executed 
in 1867 


pe op orth odeedbed ye pe lad and 
be thankful that you have got rid abe 7 

A. N.—She might tell him that she would think the 
matter over, and give her decision immediately before 

the wedding. 

E. A.—She should = first no attention to him; 
but if he in his fi h talk ahe should teli 
him to stop it, or else go and “‘ mash” somebody else. 


Atva A.—Do not be in any haste to go out accom- 
panied by a gentleman. You are too young to receive 
company. Get your mother’s advice and assistance. 


B. Ay we -—It benny ye be ors = to } ner ew 
ossip if you were 6 the girls home a@try 
Snee a week would be often enough. ne 


G. R.—You did right ; and you might have continued 
your lecture with perfect propriesy by taking him to 
task for having proposed to you when he was engaged 
to another lady. 


C. P. W.—You could not get an engagement without 
instruction and experience. Do not try to become an 
actress. It is a poor business. Beginners receive no 
salary. 

R. S.—In order to pursue the nt of astronomy to 
advantage you will have to take a thorough course in 
mathematics. A mere smattering of arithmetic and 
algeb:a will not answer. 


LOVE-SONG, 


Thee, thee I love! None other half so well! 
Canst thou not see it in my — deed ? 
May not my pleading eyes then intercede 

For me, and my sweet secret to thee tell, 

How thou bast drawn me by some magic spell, 
And, when I fain would my affection tommy 
Hast made me weak as any oa 

That quivers in each wind that strik: 

Or must I lisp the mighty secret ~ 

And tell thee every go that I feel, 

Pate fear or dread to rout, 

The while I at thy mercy seat do kneel, 

And like some pilgrim foot-sore, and devout, 

Bid thee my wounds like good physician heal ? 


L. F, 8. B. 


8. 8.- aes ea aes See Seas 
Se ee In stu ving it with a teacher 
you me te several books—a dictionary, grammar, 


>. 8. G.Sen, ane. tae, pemas 26. staat. company 
with a view to love marriage. You should 
ee ee ~ affair at once. She will 
treat you kindly and considerately. Tell her all. 

¥. T. R —If he is a relative, or a Lene gp ton 
mate friend, and is taken with a violent economical 
impulse, he might be excused for turning down the 
lamp to save expense. 
aattaata Lo in a ladylike and — am 

ould you act as though other sad ore: 
and Suae them feel taneuteatehie when : 
see ycu, it might have the effect of driving Am oft 
altogether. 


W. W. M.—You had better find some other employ- 
ment. If you are enterprising this will not be difficult. 
You have doubtless had considerable ex ce, and are 
able to @o a variety of work. Look about you and in- 
a" 

T. R. G.—We do not think the difference of age in 
this case sufficient to constitute any obstacle to a happy 
marriage. As the first young man has given you no 
intimation of! his intentions, we advise you to waste no 
more thought upon him. 


W. A. M.—The Xneid was written by Virgil. It 
comprises twelve books, and treats of the adventures of 
Mneas after the siege of Troy. Macaire was the hero of 
the French plays entitled Chien de Montargis and Chien 

d’ Aubry. 


Lortiz.—In order to be happy you must break off and 
bury for ever this foolish passion. Your loveand bn A 
to your wife is the only condition of - 
respect for your wife should teach our duty _ her 
Your conduct is most disloyal and 
loyal husband deserves to be miserable. 


C. R. G.— We advire you to stick to chemist's business. 
The forgetfulness of which you complain you will soon 
overcome. Habit and attention will enable you to learn 
all that is required of you. Do not expect to on too 
rapidly. Do not trouble yourself with love. You write 
very weil indeed. 


Cc. M. S—1. The chdgin of Thanksgiving Day in the 
United States is thus related :—In 1623 the then eat ag od 
of Massachusetts, Bradford, sent out a company for 
game with which to have a dainty repast, and rejoice 
one with anotber over the fruits of their labours. 
feasted themselves and Massasoit and may of 7 
Indians, and then thanked God for = qo Sows 
had vided. So thus was initiat 
Day. 2. Fhe tropic of Cancer ttat,, a rorakp 
athens boundary of torrid zone, where ——— 
is vertical at no n a the summer aaliees 3. It is so 
called because it somewhat resembles a crab in form. 





poe Sa on troubled waters” fs one of 
which has worked its way into usage 
mithout the the ‘mated of it being assigned to any one 


Cc. C.—You are doing very well for a young man. 
your prospects are sufficient for you to ape ie 
a See oen yeu te wait a year or two longer before 


B. K. V.—The e correct phrase js, ‘‘ The study of 
mankind is man.” Itoccursin Pope's “ aah Man,” 
The full quotation is :— 


“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


J. W. 8.—Show a eee ten the 
prize. Go to see the young lady, and by agreeable 
yep show her the great love that you bear to her. 

soon as you think it prudent ask her to be your wife. 
fos had better be qrick about it. 


Cc. C. = —Your handwriting is good enough for a 

A copyist is usually paid so much for every folio 

—a folio being usually hundred words—and therefore his 

pay depends on the amount of copying he does. Hence 
the more rapidly he can write the more he can make. 

E, M. M.—Yes, it would be very wrong for you to do 
so. You should obey your parents, and try to exercise 
— ata tenet so as not . make an unfortunate 
marriage when you arrive at a | marriageable age. 
You are in too much of a hurry. _ “ 


C. N. R.—The causes of headache are too numerous to 
mettion. Their name is legion. In some cases head- 
ache is caused by a disordered sto’ach, and pbyaicians 
say that a little charcoal and carbonate of soda will then 
relieve it, and in any event will do no harm. 


P. M. N.—In order to cure impurity of the blood, the 
ause of the impurity must be known and the medicine 
be adapted to remove the cause. This renders it neces- 
sary for eash person who wishes a remedy to consult a 
medical man, so as to get the my medicine, else great 
injury may be done to the system. 


R. bay ged om yy et wedge «bog right. She is too 


thin yo ; but if you love her as much as you 
k you ren may be willing to wait five or six 


marrying. If you can wait so and 
the B lady wishes to marry you then, we think 
that her parents will object no longer. 


R. R.—All you can do is to treat the intrusive young 
men to whom you refer with cold teness, and avoid 
them as much as circumstances permit. An expe- 
rienced woman of the world could hit upon some means 
of pitting the two men against —- other in such a 


way as to afford her amusement, and by that method 
rid herself of their annoyance. 

oonan:— the Barbary States are in the north of 
Africa, on the Mediterranean Sea. Their names are 
gh, Tunis, and Barca. They are 
inhabited by Moors, Arabs, Negroes. France has 
long had Algiers, which now contains a 


lena, Hocnch population ‘in nadision.to the 1 
inhabitants. : _ 


hal side of . gentleman, but this is not generally 
noticed by people of common sense. 


V. ©. L.—To clean ostrich feath:rs cut some white 
curd soap in small pieces, boiling water on them, 
and add a little pearlash. en the soap is quite dis- 
solved, and the mixture cool enough for the hand to 
bear, plunge the feathers into it, and draw them through 
— _- a -&s dirt ~ equeezed out of them ; 

= er with som? b‘uing 
in ‘t, ron — rinse cold wate with bluing to give 
them a colour. Beat them against the hand to 
shake off the water. and dry them by shaking them near 
a fire. When perfectly dry, curl each fibre separately 
with a blunt knife or ivory paper-folder. 
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